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Protestantism Needs a Physician 


He can heal the people with a book 
FRANK W. PRATT 


ROTESTANTISM is ill; it is moaning 

and restless; it is often delirious. Its 
illness is due to its lack of adaptation to 
modern thought and modern life; but only 
by finding the more definite cause of the 
illness can we hope to cure it. In the 
medical world to-day, doctors are no longer 
treating symptoms. They treat causes. A 
man has blood pressure, rheumatism, or 
severe headaches. The doctor finds out 
the source of infection, and, having dis- 
covered this source, he removes it, and the 
bad symptoms vanish. 

What is the source of infection in the 
Protestant world which causes the illness 
of the church? It is the belief in the 
infallibility of the Bible. This infection 
fills the Christian theological world. As 
Canon Dyson Hague says, “All the doc- 
trines of the Church of Christ, from the 
greatest to the least, are based on this 
‘belief’? that the Bible contains the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

What are some of the symptoms of Bible- 
infallibility infection? They are the belief 
in the second coming of Christ; Christ as 
the only-begotten Son; the personal Devil; 
everlasting punishment; the Virgin Birth; 
the physical resurrection of Jesus, his 
ascension. All of these grow out of the 
belief in the verbal inerrancy of the Bible. 

Why are these objections to evolution? 
Because of this belief in the infallibility 
of the Book. As there is supposed to be 
an infallible account of creation in the 
book of Genesis, you may teach the reason- 
ableness of evolution indefinitely, but you 
gain little, because you are face to face 
with the doctrine of Bible infallibility. 

Cannot we learn from the medical pro- 
fession? Why are we treating symptoms 
instead of causes? The pus of infallibility 
must be drained out of Protestantism. 
Then will come health and the opportunity 
for growth. 

How are we going to remove this belief 
in infallibility which delays all progress 
in Protestantism? By showing men and 
women the origin and development of the 
Bible, by simply telling people the plain 
facts about its history. The moment 
people know the facts regarding Bible 
origin and development, then the reality 
of Bible inerrancy has departed. 


Liberals have largely devoted them- 
selves to giving opinions about the 
Bible. It is not opinions which are 
needed, but facts—the facts which 
have been gradually accumulated by 
the great Bible scholars of the world. 
The ignorance regarding the origin of 
the Bible is surprising. People can 
quote texts by the yard, but very few 
people know how the Old and New 
Testaments came into being. 


How shall we spread this knowledge? 
As ministers we should try first to spread 
it through our own churches, that they 
may become centers of enlightenment. We 
need not use the morning services for this, 


but we can have Bible classes in our 
church schools. We can give Sunday eve- 
ning lectures in our churches and, better 
still, we can give lectures outside our own 
churches. We can distribute lists of books 
which deal with the subject in a popular 
but scholarly way. 

It would be very effective if some or- 
ganization, or foundation, offered a prize 
of one hundred dollars, in each of the 
States, especially the Southern States, for 
the best essay, in the light of modern 
scholarship, on the origin and development 
of the Bible. Such a competition would 
exert a great influence from an educational 
point of view. We could also establish 
small Bible classes in towns where we 
could not establish liberal churches. A 
scholarly man or woman could gather to- 
gether a group of people to study Bible 
beginnings. There would be practically no 
expense in such an adventure. The South 
is especially partial to Bible classes. If 
we could establish a chain of such classes, 
a great deal would be accomplished. 

In what spirit should Bible lectures and 
teachers conduct Bible teaching? 

First, it'should never be sectarian. One 
night as well talk of a sectarian chemistry 
or astronomy as a sectarian Bible scholar- 
ship. Modern Bible scholarship is practi- 
cally of all denominations. This is one of 
the first things people ought to know. 
They should be made familiar with what 
the leading scholars of their own denomi- 
nations are teaching. 

Second, this teaching should be made 
extremely popular. The results of modern 
scholarship should be put into such popu- 
lar form that everyone can understand. 
There should be an opportunity presented 
for hearers to ask questions. 

Third, it will not be necessary to present 
arguments against infallibility. Just give 
people the facts, and infallibility settles 
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in the spirit of reverence. When we think 
of the thousands of people who have found 
strength and comfort in the Bible, it is 
easy to deal with it reverently. We have 
to-day two extreme views regarding the 
Bible. The Fundamentalist view declares 
that the Bible is verbally inerrant, the 
supernatural message of God to humanity. 
At the other extreme we have the ultra- 
radical view, which asserts that the Bible 
has outgrown its usefulness—that it is 
even immoral. 

The Liberal Christian Church should 
try to save the Bible from both of these 
extreme views. As a real friend of the 
Bible it should save it from the illogical 
and unreasonable claim of infallibility by 
showing the Bible’s origin and develop- 
ment. It should save it from the other 
extremists by setting forth the true great- 
ness of the Bible. 

This does not mean, of course, that the 
shortcomings of the Bible are not recog- 
nized. Right must be declared to be 
right, and wrong wrong, wherever they 
are found; but when cne studies the Bible 
in the light of historical development, one 
does not do it in the spirit of attack, but 
in the scholarly spirit of seeking the 
truth—in the classroom spirit which says, 
“Let us study together.” 

An intelligent understanding of the 
Bible is the key which unlocks the mind 
of liberalism. There is no hope of this 
unlocking until the origin and history of 
the Book is understood. The great hin- 
drance to the flow of modern thought in 
the Protestant .Church to-day is the in- 
fallible Book. It dams to near-stagnation 
the waiting stream of progress. Why is 
it that we do not see that there can be 
no advance in the old Protestantism until 
this impediment is removed? Why is it 
that we do not understand that this is at 
the heart of the religious struggle of 
to-day? Why do we fail to concentrate 
our efforts upon the vital spot in the reli- 
gious situation of our time? The supreme 
struggle in which we are engaged is that 
which transfers religious authority from 


itself. “the Book” to individual reason and 
Fourth, the teaching should be conducted conscience. 
My Prayer 


KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


Not from the depths, 


But from the surface of Life’s sea, 


Great God, deliver me! 


Not from grim labor, or from weariness, 
But from a way of life which shall confess 
To poverty of soul or selfishness, 


Set thou me free! 


Give me wisdom to know 

That want and suffering and pain 
Refine and test and temper me; 

That they are soundings of Life’s sea 
Toward depths of utmost harmony— 
Searching that silence men call God! 


Then give me faith 


Within these depths of storm and stress 

That I may steadfastly profess 

Such high integrity of soul 

That I can say, in face of grief and pain: : 

“As I have lived and loved, =o 
- So would I live and love, pb ca : 

Forever praising Thee!” erg 
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Religion Denies the Present Doctrine 
of Economic Expediency in Industry 


HAVE LISTENED with great interest . 


and inspiration to the fine exposition 
of social principles in the various papers 
of this morning. I am greatly afraid that 
what I am going to say will take the dis- 
eussion from the sublime heights in which 
it has been kept and bring it rather 
harshly to earth. I feel, however, that 
there is nothing that I could possibly add 
to the abstract spiritual tone. I am there- 
fore going to accept the responsibility of 
being permitted to address you by using 
the discussion of our Seminar thus far 

- for a concrete résumé of the attitude of 

socialized religion to the specific situation. 
I use the term “socializéd religion’ as 
applicable to all creeds, because no matter 

‘how we may differ on the minutie of 

theology, we somehow find that face to 
_ face with fundamental human problems 
of social adjustment; it matters little 

whether a man be Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jew. The moral reactions of the churches 
are practically identical. 

I have divided my considerations under 
three main points. 

(1) A criticism of the favorable and un- 
favorable aspects of the participation of 
the church in the present situation thus 
far. 

(2) The concrete moral issues that pre- 
sent themselves, on the basis of the dis- 
cussion that we have had, from the various 
factions concerned in the New England 
Textile controversy. 

(8) The task that confronts the church 
for the future. 


I 


‘I cannot begin this discussion without 

a very frank statement. I am not at all 

convinced that ministers who pretend to 

have a social conscience are really deeply 

concerned with the problems of our com- 

plex life. I am very much afraid that our 

profession suffers from too great a desire 

to talk, and an unsufficient willingness to 

listen. Grandiloquent phrases from our 

pulpits too often fail to find back of them 

a sincere desire to learn about social prob- 
lems. What do I mean specifically? Well, 

here is the situation. We are discussing 

in this seminar a fundamental social and 

economic problem which has already dis- 
rupted Massachusetts life, and on whose 

‘solution the happiness of thousands de- 
pends. A moral solution of the situation 
_ is unthinkable, except on the basis of a 
_ knowledge of the underlying facts. This 
r, I believe, is the first opportunity 
has been given Boston and Massachu- 
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It detracts nothing from the merits 
of the other addresses in the recent 
Seminar on Religion and New England 
Industry, Boston, November 13, 14, 
and 15, to say that the contribution of 
Rabbi Israel gathered up the essentials 
with irresistible force and reason, and 
it is on that account published in full 
in THE REGISTER. 


setts ministers to learn about this situation 
from all angles, against the background 
of a religious motivation; and yet there 
are undoubtedly hundreds of ministers in 
this city and in surrounding territory who 
are not sufficiently interested to come here 
to learn of the situation. It is no wonder 
that our boasting of a social interest and 
our grandiloquent phrases from the pulpit 
so often fail to carry with them the weight 
of substantial meaning. I say this not 
only as applicable to the ministers of the 
denominations officially sponsoring this 
seminar. My own group and others who 
have neglected this splendid opportunity 
are equally derelict in not coming to these 
meetings to give body to our vaunted 
claims for a finer moral dispensation in the 
social order. 

Our seminar partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a post-mortem, although, as we 
shall see, the corpse is showing strange 
signs of life. But examining the accom- 
plished participation of organized religion 
in this textile difficulty, what do we dis- 
cern? Primarily, from a standpoint of 
religious organization, our machinery for 
participation in complex social problems 
functions too slowly. The storm has al- 
ready broken,and it is often too late before 
we really get our investigations and par- 
ticipations into motion. My own group is 
worthy of severest condemnation, because 
we have not even established the ma- 
chinery whereby we are prepared to enter 
into these serious difficulties that menace 
the happiness of thousands. But even in 
such religious bodies as are prepared, the 
process of movement is too slow, and about 
the only thing that we haye to show for 
our efforts is a dry-as-dust, cold investi- 
gation after all the trouble is over. 

I agree to a certain extent with Dr. 
Norman Nash’s paper this morning, when 
he maintains that socialized religion must 
not make itself partisan to the extent of 
eliminating its possibilities of use in a 
mediating capacity in times of industrial 
conflict. At the industrial seminar in New 
York, under Congregationalist auspices 


last December, I treated this very 
subject. The socialized religious urge has 
two decided aspects. There is the judicial 
and there is the prophetic. We may also 
term it by other names. There is the 
arbiter and the evangelist. We must make 
the discrimination, because we must have 
both factors. Some of us must follow the 
urge to enter into the midst of social con- 
troversy and carry the banner of our con- 
ception of moral adjustment, even though 
it bring upon us accusations of partisan- 
ship. Others of us must remain spiritually 
and practically neutral, ready to enter 
upon the scene when a deliberative voice 
backed by moral judgment can be heard. 
Both elements are essential. Both are 
historically well founded. We have our 
Solomons who render wise decisions, but 
we also have our Isaiahs who throw them- 
selves headlong into specific social prob- 
lems and denounce monopoly and extor- 
tion. The temperament of the individual 
must determine the réle he will uphold. 

I want to congratulate the New Bedford 
ministers on the free and outspoken man- 
ner in which they have addressed them- 
selves to the textile dispute. I can tell 
you that it takes great personal courage 
to speak out unafraid in the midst of 
economic conflict: It means very often 
being misunderstood or even scorned by 
one’s closest friends. It means endanger- 
ing one’s hold on a livelihood and the 
possible placing of one’s dear ones in a 
position of want. It takes real moral and 
physical courage, and most of these min- 
isters of New Bedford have met the chal- 
lenge in a splendid manner. The only 
comment that I have to make of a some- 
what critical nature is that the aims of 
socialized religion are still so chaotie that 
it was impossible for a group of clergy- 
men, confronted with a humanitarian 
problem, to find real unity. They could 
only speak as individuals. They did not 
seem to be able to march under one banner. 

The greatest weakness in the function- 
ing of socialized religion in the New Bed- 
ford situation was the concrete demonstra- 
tion of the fact that, for all of our social 
programs, our churches do not seem to 
have touched the lay conscience so that it 
springs into spontaneous action. The most 
glaring instance of that was found in my 
own denomination. There are four syna- 
gogues in New Bedford, and yet because 
there seemed to be no rabbinical figure 
ready to lead them into action, they played 
no part in giving voice to an ethical 
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expression on the issues at stake. For all 
of the prophetic heritage of the Jew, where 
there was no rabbi to enunciate the prin- 
ciples of social justice, no layman felt the 
urge. In the churches of other denomina- 
tions, it seems from all that we have heard 
that it was only the ministers who pro- 
claimed principles of social justice. I 
think the situation has demonstrated the 
need in the individual church of something 
more than a mere program of social prin- 
ciples. We need, in addition, the organi- 
zation of a group of enlightened laymen 
jin each church who will carry the banner 
of socialized religion in the crucial 
moments. 

Socialized religion must be something 
more than the expression of the conscience 
of the ministers. It must crystallize, to a 
greater extent than it has done, the action 
of our laymen in specific situations. 


II 


We turn now to the issues at stake in 
the controversy itself. I have listened 
with great interest to the presentation of 
the case by conservative and by progres- 
sive representatives of the mill-owning 
group. I have heard with great profit and 
pleasure the expressions of conservative 
and of radical labor leaders with regard 
to the situation. _What are the things that 
rise to the fore from all the discussion to 
which we have attended? 

I eannot forbear a comment at the very 
outset on the words of Edward Drake, the 
New Bedford Board of Commerce speaker 
of yesterday, who said, “The church must 
not push humanitarian principles beyond 
the economic ability of an industry to 
stand it.’ In other words, it is all right 
for socialized religion to preach its doc- 
trines of social justice up to a certain 
point; but if an indusiry must violate 
principles of social justice in order to keep 
itself alive, we must keep our mouths shut 
and witness the collapse of all of our 
ideals in the cause of economic expediency. 
I must say that I marveled at Mr. Drake’s 
naiveté. I know that there are men who 
differ from our religious point of view 
with regard to industry and who hurl their 
differences at us as a challenge. We un- 
derstand them. But here the situation 
was different. The words were not spoken 
as a defiant challenge. They were uttered 
as though it were the most natural and 
reasonable thing in the world. 

We cannot escape the fact that, in the 
present situation, an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the mill owners was their 
arrogance. It was a rather clear-cut de- 
monstration of a growing American capi- 
talistie attitude which says to the working 
class: “We hold the implements of produc- 
tion. We hold the whip hand. Now take 
what we give you, or be damned!” This, 
my friends, is the attitude that is going 
to work havoe in American industrial life 
and that, if allowed to go its way unchal- 
lenged, will bring us to economic and social 
ruin. Even the attitude of the more in- 
telligent type of employer, as expressed by 
Leonard Freider, smacks of paternalism. 
There seems to be no real conception of 
industrial democracy. There seems to be 
an utter lack of the realization of the fact 
that when the worker invests his entire 
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life in an industry, he has a certain moral 
stake therein, and that his demand cannot 
be considered merely according to the 
charitable whim of an employer. A con- 
descending ‘“‘Well, we’ll try to give you a 
job,” to a man who has spent the greater 
part of his life working for a small wage 
and turning profits into the coffers of 
mill owners, is not the moral answer to 
the worker’s yearning for some safeguard 
for himself and his family. : 

We have in the New Bedford situation 
a very frequent but invariably sad appear- 
ance of an endeavor to make the worker 
pay the toll of changing economic condi- 
tions and blunders of economic manage- 
ment. First of all, there is the serious 
question in my mind whether there is any 
solution to the New England textile prob- 
lem. I realize that I can speak on the 
subject much more freely than those who 
live in this State. It is, of course, the 
function of a Chamber of Commerce to 
boost in the face of insurmountable odds. 
It is even the function of labor leaders to 
hold out the hope to the workers that their 
jobs in the mills can be salvaged. How- 
ever, from all that I have heard, and I 
have listened very attentively, concerning 
the textile situation in New England, I 
have serious fears that it is doomed. Even 
the hope that is held out, of developing 
bigger markets for a finer type of goods, 
does not seem to me to be very real. By 
training, that finer type of goods can be 
produced in sections of the country toward 
which the textile industry is drifting. I 
am very much afraid that we are dealing 
with a situation comparable to certain 
conditions in the bituminous coal industry 
in various sections. Economic changes 
have presented us with a situation that is 
almost hopeless. The primary fact is ob- 
vious that it is neither just nor remedial 
for capital or management, in the face of 
these overpowering economic conditions, to 
try to save industry by beating down an 
already low wage to even lower leyels. 
All the more reprehensible is this attempted 
solution when a great deal of the misery 
of the present situation has been accentu- 
ated due to the fact that in order to avoid 
government taxes, or in the venture of 
false hopes, war profits were expended on 
increasing the productive equipment of 
plants that were already overequipped. It 


is a frequent thing for capital to try to- 


force labor to pay the toll for an unwise 
economic move. We had something of that 
in the well-known Western Maryland ease, 
of which I was one of the investigators. 
One financier had a dream of a transcon- 
tinental system competing with those al- 
ready existing. Construction began, but 
the plan was a failure. The employees 
of the railroad are now forced to work for 
a lower wage than the nationally recog- 
nized standard, in order that the railroad 
may endeavor to pay dividends on an 
economic venture that was unwise and un- 
sound. The answer to the economic 
blunders in the textile industry cannot be 
morally solved by lowering wages in order 
to continue to pay dividends. 

Nor can socialized religion sanction 
points of view such as the one presented 
by one speaker, that wages must be low 
because of the fact that statistics show 


handed methods of procedure such as — 
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that our gold supply is limited. The di- 
minishing gold supply is not used as an 
argument in persuading investors to ac- 
cept lower dividends or in reducing the 
salaries of overpaid executives. Further- 
more, there is a humanitarian attitude 
which is justifiedly impatient with sta- 
tistics of this sort. In this marvelous 
world of ours, with its unlimited oppor- 
tunities for beneficial exploitation for the 
happiness of all, we are tempted to feel 
that those in charge of the economic 
management have bungled badly if they 
have to resort to statistics to show why it 
is necessary for thousands of people to 
work for less than a living wage while 
others are more than sated with worldly 
goods. 

One of the inalienable rights of every 
human being is the right to marry and 
have a family. No industry is founded 
on a moral basis which pays a man so 
little for his honest labor that he cannot 
afford, even under the most self-denying 
conditions, to exercise this God-given right. 
It is practically impossible for a young 
man to marry and to bring babies into the 
world on the basis of what he would earn 
in a textile mill. No refutation has been 
made of this point in our discussion. The 
only thing that has been urged is a defense 
of the system which requires two and 
three earners in a family in order that the 
family may find a living basis. 

There seems also to be a lack of a proper 
appreciation of moral responsibility in the 
refusal of the companies to open their 
books for an honest examination of their 
economic status and in defense of their 
contention that the wages had to be re- 
duced even below the extremely low level 
that existed formerly. I yield to any man 
the right to protect himself against unfair 
competition due to revealing trade secrets. 
There are, however, certain crucial issues 
that arise in an industry which make ob- 
ligatory a greater explanation of finances 
than usual. In the face of the contention 
of the mill owners, the public, which makes 
those profits of the mill owners possible, 
has a right to know whether their eco- 
nomic arguments against a living wage for 
their workers are not really due to enor- 
mously large salaries paid to those in 
executive capacities, and other possible 
unwise and unproportionate expenditures. 

The final principle that obtrudes from 
what we have heard in this matter is the 
lack of co-operation of all elements in 
bringing about greater industrial democ- 
racy. This applies eyually to the labor 
group. There may be the argument for 
the craft unions, but that certainly does 
not justify the neglect that conservative 
organized labor in his country has shown 
toward the great mass of unskilled, un- 
organized workers. I have taken occa- 
sion heretofore to emphasize to the 
American Federation of Labor the need 
of a more aggressive and widespread or- 
ganization. 
with an ignoring silence. There are many 
of us who have great sympathy with the 
labor movement who have been greatly 
grieved at such things as the indifference 
to organizing the unskilled, and in -high-— 
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those recently adopted with regard to- 


My suggestion was received _ 


a 


Aon 
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Brookwood Labor College. Conservative 
American labor leadership is going to find 
itself utterly discredited unless it tries to 
build up a real democracy of labor. It is 
only on the basis of such a democracy 
that the rights of capital as well as the 
rights of labor can be administered in a 
just manner. It is the moral mandate 
to our churches who are committed to the 
principle of collective bargaining to urge 
and assist in this activity. 


III 


I have mentioned casually that the in- 
dustrial conflict which so many imagine 
has been laid quietly to rest and upon 
which we are trying to perform a dis- 
passionate ‘post-mortem’ is showing 
strange and somewhat alarming signs of 
-life. The conservative representative who 
spoke for the Union, in answer to my 
question from the floor, admitted that the 
strike was settled on the basis of the 
five per cent. compromise, not because 
the workers had been shown that this was 
the only fair settlement, but because a 
hard, cold, and hungry winter stretched 
out before them. It was the force of 
hunger, and not a desire for industrial 


peace or a realization of the justice of 


the situation, that settled the strike. The 
fundamental social and economic issues 
were untouched. It was a plaster on a 
sore and not a cure. The dynamite in 
a situation like this is rather obvious. 
It was the American Federation of Labor 
man himself who said that he did not 


“know whether, on his return home to 


New Bedford, he would not find that an 
explosion had already taken place. 

It is very evident that if socialized re- 
ligion is to amount to anything, it cannot 
wait in a situation like this until the 
misery of open warfare is at hand. This 
has been its program—or lack of pro- 
gram—too long. In the New England 
textile industry, the church—and by that 


I mean all churches—has a great respon-- 


sibility. How is it to go about its task? 

First of all, the social message of reli- 
gion must be re-enunciated and re-empha- 
sized. Let us not wait for war, to speak 
peace; let us not wait for an overtaxing 
of economic injustice on either side, to 
preach positive social ideals. Not only 
the laymen, but many of the ministers, 
must gain a greater conception of social- 
ized religion. The testimony of one per- 
son who had lived through the New 
Bedford situation was that, with refer- 
ence to a social interpretation of religion, 
in many cases individual laymen were 
far ahead of their pastors. 

There is more to the situation, how- 
ever, than is shown in the messages of 
socialized religion. We must know the 
specific issues at hand. National organi- 
zations like my own, the Federal Council 
of Churches, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, must place them- 
selves in a position to give information 
to the individual minister and to give it 
quickly and accurately. Our present sys- 


tem of investigation is often so laborious 


that the opportunity for doing any good 


is far past by the time we issue a report. 


We must not wait. We must function, 
not only more quickly but more needfully. 
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I understand that the Federal Council 
had begun an examination of the New 
Bedford situation, but gave it up because 
the strike was settled. If ever a situa- 
tion needed examination and needed it 
now, it is the New England textile in- 
dustry. It is very sad that the Federal 
Council saw fit to leave a situation where 
the strike settlement was so obviously a 
forced one. The men who want to preach 
the finest ideals of socialized religion 
need concrete information. It is the duty 
of national commissions of socialized re- 
ligion to give this information to them 
quickly, and to the point. We must func- 
tion far better than we have done. 
Another suggestion for religious ap- 
proach to a situation such as this is a 
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of Har Sinai Congregation of Baltimore, Md., 
is chairman of the Social Justice Commission 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
In this capacity he offered for adoption the 
most recent Social Justice program of the 
Central Conference, and it was adopted. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell declared it one 
of the finest documents along this line that 
he had ever seen. Rabbi Israel was investiga- 
tor representing the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, together with the Federal 
Council Research Department and the Social 
Actions Department of National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, of the Western Maryland 
Railway strike, and joint author of the report 
issued. He was investigator with the Federal 
Council, entitled ‘Industrial Situation in the 
Hosiery Mills in Indianapolis, Ind., industrial 
situation, and co-author of the report printed 
in the Information Service of the Federal 
Council, entitled “Industrial Situation in the 
Hosiery Industry.” He was speaker on iLe- 
ligion and Social Justice before the symposium 
held on that subject last year before the 
Methodist Quadrennial in Kansas City. He 
has been member of various commissions on 
arbitration, unemployment, old-age pensions, 
and the like. When he spoke before his con- 
gregation on the Western Maryland strike, a 
considerable delegation of strikers was present. 
This he considered interesting, in view of the 
fact that his congregation is composed almost 
entirely either of employers of labor or those 
closely allied with them 
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difference of tactics. We who preach 
social justice have too often, in our 
efforts to raise sympathy for our cause, 
degenerated into sentimentality. It is cb- 
viously true that starving children” and 
undernourished mothers are things to pity. 
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We have tried to get the support for our 
cause by dragging these poor unfortunates 
to the fore. I think that we need greater 
dignity of approach. We should come 
not as one begging a crust of bread, but 
as one who speaks with authority, and 
that authority is the demand for square 
dealing and uprightness among men. 
There is a difference between sentimen- 
tality and humanitarianism, just as there 
is a difference between machine-like 
statistics and true human _ intelligence. 
We need to speak in terms of the demands 
of human justice. We need to emphasize 
in our preachings of socialized religion 
that there is an intelligence that de- 
velops something greater than statistics, 
and that, when the two run counter, there 
is only one course to follow. 

The Massachusetts churches need not, 
of course, accept a feeling, which I share, 
that the New England textile industry 
is doomed. They can, however, be of in- 
telligent service in counsel and guidance 
in a very strained situation. We cannot 
open a system of vocational guidance of 
our own; but certainly in that realiza- 
tion which we have that a man’s happi- 
ness in his life’s work has great bearing 
on his spiritual happiness, we can 
through advice to the children who are 
under our influence, and through our in- 
fluence with the school systems, try to 
lead youngsters away from the mills into 
occupations where they are bound to be 
happier. We ministers must remember 
that how a boy or girl grows up, from 
a spiritual point of view, depends very 
largely on the economic surroundings. 
We as a religious force must work hand 
in hand to direct lives away from a chaos 
resulting from an economic situation. 

There is one final and rather important 
thought. Those of you who were here 
recall that I asked the labor leader, Wil- 
liam G. Batty, from the floor, the atti- 
tude of the worker toward religion’s 
efforts. His answer was that the worker 
had no conteption of a social message of 
religion, but merely welcomed the church 
as an ally when the church was an ally, 
and hated it as an enemy when it seemed 
to lean toward the other side. It is over 
twenty years since Harry F. Ward had 
the first modern social creed adopted in 
this land, and yet in those twenty years 
we have not succeeded in teaching either 
employer or worker what is our aim. I 
have found that in my own group, as 
well as elsewhere, the capitalist or em- 
ployer thinks that we are obsessed with 
a slushy sentimentality, and the worker 
has never been educated to the point to 
realize that what we uphold is an im- 
partial moral code. Even when we sym- 
pathize with him in his aspirations, he 
always has a sneaking suspicion that we 
are not so much interested in securing 
justice for him as in securing sympathy 
from him in order to enable us to save 
his soul. 

A few months ago, I met with a group 
of Jewish labor leaders to discuss with 
them problems of industry from _ the 
point of view of socialized religion. I 
tried to receive from them, among other 
things, their attitude toward religion’s 
interest in industrial matters. They told 
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me frankly that they suspected us 
preachers of socialized religion of having 
a much greater interest in capturing their 
souls than in solving economic problems 
on the basis of justice. They cited the 
instance, where, some time ago, the Or- 
thodox Jews had come to them to offer 
assistance in securing for labor the five- 
day. week. They said that while they 
were very glad to get assistance of any 
sort, this action did not increase their 
regard for religion; because they realized 
that what the group approaching them 
was interested in was not the ethical 
basis of a five-day week, but it was to try 
to set aside a day on which they could 
be dragged to the synagogue. It is my 
firm conviction that our bold stand for 
ethical principles in industry must have 
no other motive than a desire for justice. 
There is, of course, the hope that this 
fearless prosecution of ethical principles 
will bring to us added esteem and respect 
from all parties in industrial life. They 
will realize that we are the force which 
gives the indispensable soul to the 
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economic order. Our purpose, though, must 
be untainted by any ulterior motive, ex- 
pressed, unexpressed, or even subcon- 
scious. This education as to our under- 
lying philosophy must be given with 
greater emphasis and fearlessness to 
employer and worker alike. 


These, my friends, seem to be the out- 
standing thoughts that arise from a con- 
crete application of socialized religion to 
the problem at hand. I cannot close with- 
out a word of congratulation to those 
who have sponsored and made possible 
this seminar. They are, I am sure, suffi- 
ciently idealistic in their motives not to 
be discouraged by the apparent indiffer- 
ence of many who should be here. We 
who have been privileged to partake of 
these excellent meetings have profited 
greatly. We are ready, I am sure, to lend 
real support to a continued effort to bring 
before the public, and especially the reli- 
gious leaders, these fundamental problems 
which contribute so greatly to the welfare 
of all mankind. 


I See 


_ A Sermon 
REY. LESLIE T. PENNINGTON, 
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And he took hold of the blind man 
by the hand, and brought him out of 
the village; and when he had spit on 
his eyes, and laid his hands upon him, 
he asked him, Seest thow aught? And 
he looked up, and said, I see mén; for 
I behold them as trees, walking. Then 
again he laid his hands upon his eyes ; 
and he looked steadfastly, and was 
réstored, and saw all things clearly. . 


N THIS brief parable of restored sight, 

Jesus is the spirit of religion; and the 
blind man is the vast hordes of mankind 
scattered throughout the world. They 
are natively blind, and it is the work of 
religion to make them see. What a mira- 
cle is the birth of sight to a blind man! 
At first he sees men as trees, walking. 
Then at last he looks steadfastly and sees 
all things clearly. 


Chains Stricken 


In the seventh book of Plato’s “Re- 
public” we have another story of the birth 
of sight. Human beings are prisoners in 
a dimly lighted cave in the earth. 'Their 
arms and legs and heads have been chained 
since youth, so they can only look di- 
rectly at the wall before them. Behind 
them, toward the opening of the cave, 
burns a great fire. They have never seen 
its light nor the light of day outside; al- 
ways they have been chained in the twi- 
light, so that they could see only the wall 
immediately before them. Behind them, 
upon a raised wall with a roadway upon 
it, move the figures of men, animals, and 
all things which we know in this world. 
The bright light from the fire casts the 
shadows of these figures, moving like 
marionettes along the roadway, upon the 


wall before the imprisoned race of men. 
The prisoners have never seen the things 
themselves, only their shadow outlines 
upon the wall. This is their world, the 
only world they have ever known. Sup- 
pose, also, that the den.is an echo den. 
The only sounds they have ever heard are 
the sounds reflected from the wall im- 
mediately before them. Echoes and shad- 
ows are the only world they know, echoes 
and shadows in the twilight of a prison den. 

One day the chains are stricken from 
them. They can turn their heads, move 
about, and leave the den if they wish. 
They turn to the light, and straightway 
they are blinded by its glare. They turn 
back again to the prison cave, grateful for 
its soothing twilight. But as time goes on, 
some of them, turning more and more to 
the light, become accustomed to it. They 
wander out toward the mouth of the cave, 
and finally into the world outside. At first 
they can only bear to look at the shadows 
of things; then they look at the things 
themselves. They see the reflection of the 
moon and the stars in the water, then look 
at the moon and the stars themselves. 
They see the reflection of the sun in the 
water, and finally they can look at the sun 
itself in all its dazzling glory. 

When those who have been into the 
world outside return to the cave, they can 
no longer see clearly in the twilight. Their 
brothers, who have remained in the den, 
say to them, “You have been out into the 
light and now you come back and cannot 
see clearly. It is foolish to go out into the 
light, because it confuses your vision 
here.” And so, because it is easier and 
because they know nothing else, they pre- 
fer to live in the world of shadows and 
echoes, and cannot understand those who 
have seen the light. 
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A man who has been out into the world 
of light, when he returns to the cave, is 
dragged before a court of justice. He isa 
pathetic figure. He who has seen the light 
of eternal justice is now tried in a court 
of shadow justice. He fails to understand 
what is going on and is simply bewildered 
by the shadows. 


Socrates to Glaucon 


At once we see the figure of Socrates, 
years after he had written this prophetic 
parable, hailed into the courts of Athens 
for corrupting the Athenian youth, and we 
know that when he was condemned by 
them they were condemning themselves as 
courts of shadow-justice, unable to see the 
light into which the man they were con- 
demning had long since passed from their 
world of shadows. And so, again and’ 
again, in every century, in every land 
under the sun, these men who have seen 
the light are misunderstood, abused, eruci- 
fied, and betrayed by the shadow-justice 
courts of their fellow men. But that is 
nothing to them; it is enough that they 
have seen and followed the light: nothing 
else counts. 

With wisdom so weil that it may only 
be uttered beneath the cloak of ridicule, 
Socrates proposes to Glaucon the least 
change which will enable a state to pass 
into the truer form. He tells Glaucon 
that he will be broken and drowned in 
laughter when he hears it. The change 
is none other than this: “Until philoso- 
phers are kings, or the kings and princes 
of this world have the spirit and power 
of philosophy, the political greatness and 
wisdom meet in one... cities will never 
cease from ill—no, nor the human race.” 
The thing was said, bearing with it its 
awful implications: those who have seen 
the light of eternal justice must return 
to the twilight of the prison cave, risk 
themselves in the courts of shadow-jus- 
tice, subdue and lead toward the light 
of eternal justice these slaves of twi- 
light shadows. In monarchy, kings must 
become philosophers. In democracy, the 
sovereign public mind must be led to 
the light of eternal truth. Here is a 
unique work for the free church, the only 
church which bears without hesitating or 
wavering the certain implications of de- 
mocracy and this parable of unfolding 
sight. 

Religion would restore sight to the 
blind; or rather, it would give sight to 
those who have never had sight before. 
Sight is no faculty which men have had 
and have lost. It is an undeveloped fac- 
ulty which it is the purpose of religion 
to develop. 

As Socrates puts it: 

“In the world of knowledge the idea of 
good appears last of all, and is seen only 
with an effort; and, when seen, is also 
inferred to be the author of all things. 
beautiful and right, parent of light and the 
lord of light in this world, and the source 
of truth and reason in the other: this is 
the first great cause which he who would 
act rationally either in public or private 
life must behold.” awd | 

“In the world of knowledge the idea of 
good apears last of all.” son 
misunderstood and 
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cer and weieied a as little ghildrer But 
ere is a vast difference between becom- 
g as little children before some great 


of us-have so simplified goodness that it 
_ has come to mean a childishness which no 
one respects. If it is simplicity, it is the 
_ simplicity of a great soul, bordering upon 
genius. It is achieved by facing the facts 
_ of life with the frankness and fearlessness 
of children, by appraising with keenness 
and depth of insight the relative value and 
relationship of events, by scrupulously se- 
_ lecting ways of conduct which are good 
and rejecting those which are bad. “If 
_ therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
_ body shall be full of light.” Jesus knew 
_ how priceless and how rare was the gift 
_ of the “single eye.” He knew that it could 
be achieved only by the fine development 
- of the discriminating faculty, by repeated 
- yictories of the higher self over the lower 
self. It is that simplicity, that integrity 
which borders on genius—on that genius 
which is the product of scrupulous, 
painstaking, and persistent labor. 


A Positive Thing 


Goodness has been pictured as a nega- 
tive state. To some people prohibition 
seems to be the essence of character, and 
negation the secret of godlikeness. This 
has given us the caricature of the long- 
faced prohibitionist with his umbrella, and 
the old lady with her long skirts, her firm 
jaw, and her cold, hard eye. Both of 
them are conglomerate masses of inhibi- 
tion. But goodness is a positive thing. It 
is more to be found in a burning passion 
for the highest, that leads one naturally 
and easily away from what is low, than 

in a burning hatred of what is low. It is 
more to be found in a wholesome and 
. sweet love of what is pure and clean, 

which makes one turn naturally away 
from what is unwholesome and unclean, 
than in a spirit bitter against the unclean. 

The prohibitionist is shamed and forgotten 

before the expulsive power of a new and 

radiant affection. 
Goodness has also been pictured as a 
native state. The average man takes it 
for granted that he is good. You and I 
simply admit that we are good. Perhaps 
we do not go around telling other people 
that we are good, but secretly, to our- 
selves, and implied in what we say to other 
_ people, is this admission: However shady 

the character of other people may be, I 
am a good man. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, the opposite is true. We 
are not good. A good man is a rare being 
in this world. To assume that the average 
man, that you and I, are good men, is 
simply to debase that word until it means 
nothing. If we are to save that word 
from the limbo of discarded ideals, we 

aust rescue it from its association with 
men who are too indolent to achieve 
tue, too blinded by vanity to see them- 
as they really are, and yet so flatter- 
> themselves and the rest of their 
md that they can _ introduce this 

erfeit coin into popular usage. 
ess is not the simplicity of -child- 
it is the simplicity of a great, 


truth and simply becoming childish. Many 
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pure, and dynamic soul before an exalted 
vision of life. Goodness is no negative 
state; it is a positive, radiant enthusiasm 
for that which is splendid and holy. Good- 
ness is not a native state, an endowment 
of every man from birth; it is a faculty 
which lies dormant in most men, It is 
like blind eyes which have never been 
opened to the light. 


Other People, but— 


It is a pretty safe thing for every one 
of us to say to himself: I am one of those 
who dwell in the cave of twilight of which 
Socrates wrote; I see only the shadows of 
things; I have never developed these eyes 
of mine so that I can see the things them- 
selves, let alone the brilliant light of pure 
justice, pure beauty, pure love, pure truth 
by which men know God. 

Now there is a temptation for each one 
of us to make an exception of himself—to 
say: I know other people have not opened 
their eyes yet; they still live in the twi- 
light; but I personally have done some 
thinking for myself; I have gone further 
into the light than most men. Most of us 
are pretty smug in our self-righteousness. 
Suffice it to say that the more smug and 
the more cocksure we are, the more likely 
it is that we are still in the darkness and 
the less chance there is for us to develop 
this faculty of goodness. Humility is a 
necessary requisite to growth of soul. By 
humility I do not mean that spirit which 
makes us bow and scrape before the people 
and the poor and mean standards of this 
world; I mean the solid humility of man 
before his own penetrating and towering 


vision, or before those rare and splendid 
standards set by the masters of this world, 
the masters of labor, science, art, life it- 
self. It was Jesus who said, ‘“‘Why callest 
thou me good? None is good, save one, 
even God.” 

A graduate student said to Prof. John 
Livingston Lowes of Harvard, with regard 
to his great book, “The Road to Xanadu”: 
“Really, Professor Lowes, after hearing 
what you have done there, one feels as if 
we ordinary graduate students might as 
well quit trying; we never can do any- 
thing like that!’ Professor Lowes only 
shook his head in sad deprecation. “I am 
only scratching the surface!” he said. “I 
am only scratching the surface!’ And 
from his tone and expression we felt that 
what seemed to him his superficiality was 
one of the great sorrows of his life. 

For men to feel like that about life, to 
have that sort of humility—that is what 
we need more than anything else in the 
world. Goodness is an ideal which lies 
beyond us, so high, so fine, so pure, so al- 
luring that none of us can honestly say 
we have ever attained it. Like Professor 
Lowes, we can only say in deep 
humility, “We have only scratched the 
surface!” and labor on with faith, hope, 
consecration, and unflagging zeal. 

In the world of knowledge the idea of 
good appears last of all and is seen only 
with an effort. Ah, there’s the rub! It 
is seen only with an effort. And few men 
there are who are willing to make the 
effort, to stir themselves from their unholy 
peace, their comfortable armchair, in a 
comfortable house, in a comfortable society 
where citizenship and religion decay, 
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where education becomes the goose-step, 
where the arts die and friendship disinte- 
grates into a flabby twaddle of community 
gossip—where all human standards would 
degenerate and go to pieces were it not 
for a few men who say: Let this unholy 
comfort be damned; there is work to do; 
and I personally shall do my share, stand- 
ing up on the firing line and working 
shoulder to shoulder with other good men, 
not for a momentary campaign, but per- 
sistently and with initiative over a long 
period of time! 

An Englishman who had spent some 
time studying life in America said, “The 
great issues which vex the American mind 
are: How can I pay the next installment 
on the Ford, how can I remove the static 
from my radio, and where can I get 
a drink?” 

Let us put over against this a statement 
by Raymond Weeks of Columbia Univer- 
sity in a review of “Charles W. Eliot, the 
Man and His Beliefs’: 

“Here will be found the intelligence, 
poise, courage, kindliness, and strength on 
which two generations counted in every 
good cause. Here is a man who Gid not 
know how to sit tight with a cowardly 
majority, who did not mind standing alone 
or with a small minority, who lived at 
the opposite pole from the smooth edu- 
eator, the social climber, the intellectual 
and religious snob who infests many of 
our institutions of learning. Eliot knew 
that the time to state a truth was when 
there was danger in doing so. Accord- 
ingly, these pages are surprisingly free 
from the timidity, cowardice, and common- 
placeness which mark the public utter- 
ances of most of our college presidents 
and deans....tIf you compare these 
papers, taken together, with the dun field 
of current educational and pedagogical 
articles, you will see the difference be- 
tween a servant of truth and a servant 
of self.” 


Creative 


There are plenty of men who are more 
interested in the quality of beefsteak on 
their own tables than they are in the 
quality of community life, who care more 
for their own recreation than for the 
standards of citizenship which disintegrate 
because men do not sustain them by their 
own private loyalty. Those- values and 
those institutions which sustain the fabric 
of civilization and culture, because they 
work by a slow, invisible, and a remote 
leavening influence, are overlooked and 
underestimated by the hard-headed and 
practical man because he cannot see their 
immediate and tangible effects. Often his 
eyes are not opened to their value until he 
has seen them disintegrate and decay be- 
cause of his own neglect and the neglect 
of a hundred other men as blind as he. 
It is cheap and easy for a man within the 
aloof position of his own indifference to 
hurl negative and destructive criticism at 
public institutions and community enter- 
prise for the achievement of high ideals; 
it is difficult and heroic to step out into 
the arena of community life and either 
transform old institutions or create new 
ones so that they will achieve high com- 
munity ideals. It is to this difficult and 
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heroic way that religion calls men from 
their cheap and easy indifference, their 
apathy, and their self indolence. 

There are plenty of men who come for- 
ward with enthusiasm and vigor in the 
heat of crisis or momentary campaign ; but 
where are those men who will quietly, 
persistently, and with unflagging purpose, 
without bitterness, without selfishness, 
without exaggeration, and without indulg- 
ing in personalities, study and determine 
community ideals and policies which will 
shape community life upon what we might 
almost call eternal principles? That man 
only is fit to lead in a crisis who has shown 
himself to be solidly interested and de- 
voted to the public welfare in all of the 
details of his daily life. And most men 
show in their daily lives that they are un- 
willing to make the effort to rise above 
mediocre comfortableness into high, self- 
less, and solidly creative living in private 
and public affairs. Socrates says: 

“In the world of knowledge the idea of 
good appears last of all, and is seen only 
with an effort. . . . This is the first great 
cause which he who would act rationally 
either in public or in private life must 
behold.” 

Socrates does not say it is the second 
great cause, or the third great cause, or 
the sixteenth great cause; he says it is the 
first great cause, and that it is seen only 
with an effort. The votary of this ideal, 
he says, should not have a lame or 
one-legged industry. 

“He should not be half industrious and 
half idle: as, for example, when a man is 
a lover of gymnastics and hunting, and all] 
other bodily exercises, but a hater rather 
than a lover of the labor of hearing or 
inquiry. ... And as to truth... is not 
a soul to be deemed halt and lame who 
hates voluntary falsehood and is extremely 
indignant at himself and others when they 
tell lies, and yet receives involuntary false- 
hood, and does not mind wallowing like a 
swinish beast in the mire of ignorance, and 
has no shame at being detected? 

“And again, as to temperance and cour- 
age and magnanimity, and every other 
virtue, should they not observe the ways 
of the true and not of the false son? For 
wherever states and individuals have no 
eye for this sort of qualities, they uncon- 
sciously make a friend or perhaps a ruler 
of one who is in a figure a lame man or a 
false son, from a defect in some one of 
these qualities.” 

There is food for thought! Such things 
have happened in America in our time! 


In the world of knowledge the idea 
of good appears last of all, and is seen 
only with an effort. 


It is the purpose of religion to open 
men’s blind eyes to this sense of goodness, 
to stir them to make this effort, to open 
their eyes to that which they have not 
seen before, to which they have been in- 
different, that they may know the ways 
of God and follow with unflagging devo- 
tion these great principles in their daily 
lives. Only as the spirit of religion opens 
the blind eyes of humanity to behold new 
visions can the church live, and democracy 
with its abundant faith in mankind be 
saved from oblivion. » 
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The K.’s of Petrograd 


How Unitarians have befriended refugees 
of the Revolution 


[DecemBeErR 6 1928 


Dr. George Lawrence Parker of Toledo, 
Ohio, was a guest last July in the home 
of “Madame K.,’ whose story was pub- 
lished in THe RecisterR three years ago, 
a story which brought generous financial 
aid from Unitarian readers. 
lives in Rittijarvi, Finland, and consists 
of the grandmother, her son and his wife, 
and four children ranging from twelve 
to nineteen years of age. 

During Mr. Parker’s pastorate of the 
British-American Chureh in St. Peters- 
burg, now Petrograd, twenty years ago, 
Madame K. and her sons were regular 
attendants at his church. Madame K., 
who is now seventy-three years old, was 
at that time a woman of means, and her 
work among the poor of St. Petersburg 
was well known. Her husband, who was 
one of the physicians of Czar Alexander 
III., had died before Dr. Parker met her. 
After the Russian Revolution, Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker believed that Madame K. 
was lost, but in 1924 word came that she 
might be at her country home, one of the 
many Russian refugees in Finland. Por- 
tions of Madame K.’s reply to Mr. 
Parker’s letter, sent at that time, were 
published in THE REGISTER. 

Rittijarvi is a country settlement 
twenty miles from Wiborg, which is three 
hours’ distant from Leningrad. Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker reached Wiborg July 7, where 
they were met by Madame K. and her son. 
For three hours they made their way up 
the Saima Canal to Rittijarvi, which is 
about halfway between Wiborg and the 
Saima Sea. The chief business of this 
canal, they learned, is to convey huge 
barges of the wood which lines the shores 
of the canal in acres of symmetrical piles 
ready to ship to Sweden and other lands. 

Mr. Parker learned that the K. family 
fled to this house as the Revolution ap- 
proached in 1918, and have been there ever 
since. Their bed linen and goods had to 
be left behind in St. Petersburg. Their 
house was furnished only for summer use 
and the question of freezing to death had 
to be fought out daily. Food was lacking, 
and for days at a time the children were 
kept in bed to keep warm and decrease the 
sense of hunger. 

“The mother said to me that most of the 
dishes were broken, because in the hunger 
time the children were not strong enough 
to hold them in their hands.” Mr. Parker 
says, “When I gave the children bananas 
I had bought in Wiborg, I discovered they 
did not know how to eat them. They had 
never had bananas before.” 

The father is a cultured man with uni- 
versity degrees and large experience as 
an architectural engineer. After his 
flight he worked in Finland as a common 
woodsman and suffered intensely from 
frozen feet. His situation is better now, 
as he is employed in Wiborg in construc- 
tion and building, but his salary is small 
and the entire family of seven is manag- 


ing to keep alive on less than one dollar | 


a day. 


The education of the children is going 
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on and the girls, Gertrude and Mary, 
have been enabled, through money sent 
Mr. Parker by American Unitarian 
friends, to continue their music, although 
they have no piano and must use a 
neighbor’s. 

“When your first money came,” Madame 
K. told Mr. Parker last summer, “we 
could see no food beyond a week. But I 
knew God would help; and your letter 
came with money.” The father said, 
“Well, for ten years we have gone a day 
at a time, and so we must continue.” 
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“Tf I could only thank all your friends 
in America!” Madame K. said. ‘Will you 
thank them for us?” And Mr. Parker 
promised to do so, through THE REGISTER. 

“As the children went down the path 
one day, I recognized most of their outer 
garments as those worn by young friends 
of mine in Newton Center, Mass., Mr. 
Parker reports. Both Madame K. and 
Mrs. K. were wearing gowns that were 
recently worn by other friends in Toledo, 
Ohio, and K. himself had on a suit of 
clothes used not long ago in Boston.” 


Why Emerson Left the Ministry; 
Story of His View on Lord’s Supper 


New symbolic service, Second Church in Boston 


HE introduction of a new symbolic 

observance of the Lord’s Supper at the 
Second Church in Boston in November, 
which was so interestingly described in 
THE Reocister of November 15 by Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, who arranged the 
service, is a reminder of an historic event 
of a century ago in the same church which 
earried with it important consequences. 

Before a large congregation in the Sec- 
ond Church on September 9, 1832, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson preached a sermon on 
“The Lord’s Supper,” his only printed 
sermon, and at the close submitted his 
resignation from the pulpit. Emerson had 
asked that the church dispense with the 
bread and wine in observing the rite and 
cease to insist upon authority in its cele 
bration. This was refused. The incident 


marked the turning point in his life. 


Henceforward he was neyer again to be 
the minister of one church, but for the 
next half-century he was preacher to the 
world. 

In this historic sermon, Emerson gave 
his two conclusions: that in the Last 
Supper Jesus did not intend to establish 
an institution for perpetual observance, 
and that it was not expedient to celebrate 
the ordinance as the Second Church was 
doing in 1832. He believed that the claim 
of authority should be dropped, and among 
his other objections was his belief that 
the use of the rite tended to confuse man’s 
views about the relation of his soul to 
God, and that the use of the elements, 
although appropriate to the Hastern mind 
and temperament, was foreign and un- 
suited to the West, an objection which he 
regarded as entirely sufficient for him if 
there were no others. Emerson consid- 
ered the importance ascribed to the ordi- 
nance of the Lord’s Supper as inconsistent 
with the spirit of Christianity, which, he 
said, was a system preferred above all 
others because it is a moral system. 

*T am not so foolish as to declaim 


- against forms,” he declared in his sermon. 
_ “Forms are as essential as bodies; but 


to exalt particular forms, to adhere to 
one form a moment after it is outgrown, 
is unreasonable, and it is alien to the 
spirit of Christ.” After discussing his 


‘ objections to the ordinance of Communion, 


m said in his sermon: 


“T have been compelled to consider 
whether it becomes me to administer it. 
I am clearly of the opinion that I ought 
not. It is my desire in the office of Chris- 
tian minister to do nothing which I can- 
not do with my whole heart. Having said 
that, I have said all. That is the end of 
my opposition—that I am not interested 
in it. I am content that it stand to the 
end of the world, if it please men and 
please Heaven, and I shall rejoice in all 
the good it produces.” 

In June, 1882, Emerson proposed that 
the Communion be observed in the Second 
Church as a festival of commemoration 
without the use of the elements. The 
committee declined to advise the change, 
and the question came back to him as to 
whether he would continue to administer 
the rite in the usual form. Emerson with- 
drew alone to the White Mountains, where 
he remained for a fortnight with his head- 
quarters at Conway, N.H., wrestling with 
the question. But there was but one an- 
swer for him, which was embodied in his 
sermon on the Lord’s Supper. This dis- 
course, his biographer, Olive Wendell 
Holmes, said “heralded a movement in 
New England which has never stopped 
from that day to this.” 

So the Unitarian fellowship lost one of 
its greatest pulpit leaders. Yet Rev. 
George Willis Cooke writes of him. “The 
new Unitarianism owes to him more than 
to any other man.” 


Dr. C. A. Moore at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at the noon services, 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, December 11-14, will be 
Rey. Charles A. Moore, D.D., of All 
Souls Church, Bangor, Maine. Dr. Moore 
was educated at Andover Theological 
Seminary and the University of Berlin, 
receiving from Bowdoin his degree of 
D.D. in 1909. He was ordained to the 
Congregational Church in 1895 and was 
pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Rockland, Maine, for ten years thereafter. 
He was settled at the Central Congrega- 
gational Church of Bangor from 1905 to 
1911, and since then has been pastor of 
All Souls Church, Bangor. This is his 
first visit to the King’s Chapel ~« noon 
services. 
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Descendant of Ministers 


McGlenen installed in Westboro, 
Mass.—Salt and religion 


Mr. 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, preached the sermon at the 
installation of Rev. Edward Webster Mc- 
Glenen as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Church, Unitarian, of Westboro, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon, November 11. 
Among those who assisted in the service 
were several leaders of other denomina- 
tions in the community. The invocation 
was given by Dr. Charles H. Day, of the 


First Baptist Church, and Rev. John 
Wriston of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church read the Scriptures. The right 


hand of fellowship was extended by Rev. 
Lyndon S. Beardslee, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Congregational Church. The wel- 
come to the community came from Daniel 
F. Harrington. president of the Church- 
men’s Union of Westboro. 

Dr. Christopher R. Bliot of Boston, a 
friend of the McGlenen family for many 
years, offered the installation prayer. 
Rey. Robert A. Singsen of Christ Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., of which Mr. Mc- 
Glenen is a member, gave the charge to 
the minister. Dr. James C. Duncan, sec- 
retary of the Worcester Conference and 
for forty-three years minister of the Clin- 
ton Chureh, gave the charge to the 
congregation. 

The invitation to the minister from the 
congregation was extended by Joseph S. 
Gates, chairman of the parish committee, 
and was followed by the act of installa- 
tion. Organ numbers and a yocal duet 
were a part of the ceremonies. 

Dr. Patterson, who has been Mr. Me- 
Glenen’s friend and counselor since he 
entered Meadville Theological School, 
spoke on “Salt,” and showed a number of 
ways in which religion is like salt. Re- 
ligion should bring. out character. It 
should preserve real values, so that 
neither modern criticism nor new truth 
can do anything but enhance them. Like 
salt, it should be a permeating thing. As 
salt by itself is of no value, religion has 
no worth until it is applied to life. 

An informal reception followed the in- 
stallation. Nine former members of the 
Hale class of Christ Church, of which 
Mr. McGlenen was formerly a member, 
were at the service, and in the congre- 
gation were friends from Boston, Wollas- 
ton, Marlboro, Berlin, Bolton, Grafton, 
Clinton, and other communities. 

The Congregational, Methodist LEpis- 
copal, and Baptist churches united in the 
service, and the last two gave up their 
owh evening services that all of their 
people might attend the installation. 

Mr. McGlenen is a descendant of sey- 
eral ministers. His great-great-grand- 
father was Rey. John Pierpont of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston, an ag- 
gressive fighter for freedom of speech in 
the pulpit. His great-grandfather, Rey. 
Jaazaniah Crosby, was pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Charlestown, N.H., for 
fifty-four years. His father is the veteran 
registrar of vital statistics in Boston. 
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Our Religious Mission? 


po of the invitation from the trustees of 
Tue Recister published in this issue is a can- 
did motive. They desire to learn what it is that 
our churches live for. Have they a raison d’étre? 
Or are they just another sect? If it is known with 
specific distinction what our mission is, it will help 
us better to define the editorial policy in the paper 
of our fellowship. In some religious bodies this 
is not a difficult task, because of the clear, detailed 
beliefs and policies laid down. A spokesman for 
Methodism or Lutheranism adheres to a straight, 
sure course. Such a charted way we may be able 
to follow, also. There is a considerable number 
of people who think so, at any rate, and they know 
precisely what it means to be a liberal, or a Uni- 
tarian. They are invited most cordially to tell all 
of us. If we can get out of all these contributions 
both 
will be! Please, everyone who feels the least urge, 
put your ideas in words, and win the gratitude of 
the churches and the adequate money compensa- 
tion. Our own object is to profit by these things 
and make THE RHGISTER speak as nearly as it may 
with the voice of our whole corporate life. This 
journal must have character, owr composite char- 
acter, to succeed and continue as an institution of 
spiritual liberalism. 


For Interprofessional Criticism 


N ST. PAUL, Minnesota, there is the Association 
of Professional Men’s Clubs, and in their quar- 
terly magazine they have published an article of 
unusual pith and point by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot 
of that city. He calls it “Interprofessional Criti- 
cism.” The simple idea is that a professional man 
needs more than the criticisms of the members of his 
calling. “Both the doctor and the preacher, for 
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agreement and definiteness, what a gain it © 


instance, suffer under the handicap of the narrow- | 
ing influence of a professional group. ... The price 


_. of success in all lines of professional work to-day is 


concentration upon the immediate problem of one’s 


’ work, and walls are built up that shut out the wider 


range of knowledge and interests upon which 
general criticism depends.” 

Yet the professional man feels that a successful 
member of his profession is to be preferred to the 
judgment of an outsider. The desideratum would 
be from a man, says Mr. Eliot, who combines the 
breadth of view of the outsider with the intimate 
and accurate knowledge of the insider. What is 
needed is the criticism of one profession by the 
members of other professions, and, more than that, 
the criticism of professionalism as a whole by pro- 
fessional men who have taken time to study and 
know what they are talking about. 

All professions have qualities in common, and 


~ each of them ought to perform even its technical 


services in such a way as to be approved by peers 
in the professions, and indeed in general by other 
people. Many professional men suffer, according 
to Mr. Eliot, quoting Dr. Joseph Collins, from the 
“prima donna” temperament. This makes criticism 
almost impossible. “Ask any social worker why it 
is so difficult to secure effective co-operation with 
the clergy of the community, and the answer will 
be in all probability a polite version of the ‘prima 
donna’ indictment.” The physician has his private 
opinion, in turn, of the social worker; so has the 
engineer of the architect, and conversely. Thus it 
goes throughout the professions. Each says of the 
other, “They think they know it all.” 

On the other hand, “the lack of humility in pro- 
fessional men is, to a certain degree, the inevitable 
consequence of certain qualities without which they 
could not be successful practitioners at all.” There 
is “a delicate balance between the self-confidence 
which permits vigorous action and the self-assur- 
ance which prevents team-work with other profes- 
sional men.” This is the thing to achieve. Mr. 
Eliot rightly Says the subject is not for amateurs, 
but requires much careful analysis. Professional 
men may find something here for their good. 


Political Parsons Justified 


EAD BEVERIDGE’S “LINCOLN,” and learn 
that preaching politics had risen to a high eall- 
ing (if not an art) already in the days of the war be- 
tween the States. In our time, protests come against 
“political parsons,” and here and there a minister 
loses his pulpit for an utterance displeasing to some 
—it may be a very few—in his congregation. On the 
whole, the recent Presidential issues had a wide 
and round hearing in the churches, and, so far as 
we have read, the sentiment in general was fayor- 
able to spiritual participation in public affairs. 
That is, it was generally admitted that there were — 
other than merely party or political questions be- 
fore the people—questions that touched and 
searched the ultimate values of humanity. 
We have been reading the church papers on this 
subject for months, and now that we are at com- — 
parative peace again, we want to pay tribute to the 
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intellectual ability and the quiet persistence with 
which our editorial colleagues went about serving 
their country as seemed best to them. If some 
pachyderm of a politician, who would not know a 
spiritual value from an apartment house, got out 
of control with himself because his party machine 
was threatened,. it was a rare and amusing case. 
Most leaders of either party understood that they 
could not challenge the right of any church or 
parson to speak. They remembered during the war 
the whole country called on the church to support 
the Government, and it was done. It became clear 
in recent weeks that we have as great a call to de- 
‘cide between our two parties in a great fundamental 
internal question as we had to stand by our land 
against a foreign enemy. When the foe is in our 
own household, our warrant to do our duty is not 
less, surely. . 


Giving to Meadville 


- What makes a church? A. Preaching makes 
O. a church.” We quote from our own shortest 
_ catechism. This is the only question and answer in 
the book. Our answer, or, in the unforgotten phrase 
of the venerable professor in systematic theology, 
the “thesis elaborated,” runs in this wise: Preaching 
makes a church.—Allow for every other function in 
the church, give them full value, and when you get 
all said and done, preaching still registers more 
than fifty units in a total of one hundred in the 
figures tabulated by the experts in both theological 
school and parish. Can he preach? Though we 


hum with the institutional activities of a settlement _ 


house, and though we experiment upon our children 
with the new psychology, and though we turn our 
assembly room into a weekly dance hall, thereby 
bringing our young people into the propinquity of 
prophecy, and though we give all our waking hours 
to committee meetings, it is hollow and futile unless 
we preach! Our great business, our high calling, is 
to produce preachers. 
almost pathetically, A preacher! 

Meadville is our hope for preachers. Those broad 
fields white to the harvest need the living word. 
That word is our gospel. That institution is our 
cradle of evangels. Out of the mouths of talented, 
disciplined, eloquent, consecrated young men—and 
young women, also—who know how to preach,— 
this is our ministry. The invitation to our people 
to give $400,000 to make Meadville adequate for the 
performance of its holy function is the most appeal- 
ing and businesslike proposition that we have heard 
in a decade. Every member of our churches by his 
giving helps to provide himself and his family with 
preaching. The more he gives the better the prod- 
uct, the greater the profit to his soul, the strength 
of each congregation, and the power of the propa- 
gated liberal cause world-wide. Everybody ought 
- to invest according to his means and his need. This 
_ is the great thing, and it is not selfish but sensible. 
‘It is placing the first thing in the first place. 


The Christian Register 


The whole Church calls. 
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Of course, we like to do a thing together in our 
fellowship. We like the spinal thrill and the spir- 
itual joy of the common job done up to the enthusi- 
astic top of our liberality, all of it at last crowned 
with success! The contagion of the enthusiasm 
spreads and never stops spreading. When we have 
done this one thing, we shall be able to do the next 
thing—go forth and find the men who can preach. 
(They shall be good ministers in all respects.) We 
agree with Mr. Taft, who writes of the extraordi- 
narily high requirements of a, Unitarian minister, 
in his letter published in THr RecistErR for Novem- 
ber 29: “Such men are hard to find. They must be 
marked men, well educated for their calling, who by 
their willingness to devote their lives to the cause 
lose thought or spur of ambition.” Their higher 
reward is great, and it is conditioned by the kind of 
training they receive. In the new Library-Adminis- 
tration Building they will find all those things 
tangible and convenient for their preparation and 
for their life ministry. Let us give to that fund and 
finish it! 


A Christmas Letter 


UPPOSE one has not very much to give at 

Christmas. And the ornamented greeting card, 
because of much repetition, may not be quite to 
one’s liking. What can serve, especially among 
those whom one knows intimately, and would like 
to reach in the tenderest way of friendship and 
appreciation? It seems to us letters written to 


. these people would bring Christmas better, it may 


be, than something material. It was Robertson 
Nicoll who suggested some years ago that many 
persons do not care for presents of the ordinary 
kind. They have enough of possessions. It is fit- 
ness, he said, that makes a real present—the 
thought suited to the person and his or her life. 
Why not send out “kind, affectionate, and en- 
couraging letters”? This is within the power of 
us all; and who knows what happiness we might 
give, what cheer, what strength, what hope! 

“We can call to mind by a little thinking friends 
and acquaintances with whom life has passed rather 
roughly during the year,’ wrote Dr. Nicoll. “Write 
to a friend far away who is fighting a hard battle, 
and tell him what you think of his constancy. 
Write to a sick friend who fancies herself of no 
use in the world, and tell her that her life matters 
much to you. Write to the author whose book you 
have liked. Send no advice—send encouragement, 
words of recognition, of gratitude, of affection, of 
admiration, and send such words especially to those 
who are living through a time of great stress and 


trial. Your letter may decide the issue of the con- 
flict.” If we may add without preaching, Let all 


of the writing be pitched in the key of cheer, quite 
above personal fortunes. Take major account of 
the joy of life. No matter how lacking joy may be 
in their lives, people love to hear about it when it 
comes welling with love and high wishes. 
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The Book Tablr : 


Lenin—His God 
Lenin. By Valeriu Marcu. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

This is an impressionist kind of book 
which gives few clear details of the life 
of Lenin; but in a vague, large way, it 
represents him as a man of destiny. 

There was something more than destiny, 
however, in the preparation Lenin had for 
his work. He escaped that weak, senti- 
mental view of the good old days of agri- 
culture, held by William Cobbett in 
England, by Tolstoy in Russia, and now 
by Mr. Gandhi in India. The first time 
he was sent to Siberia he wrote a book, 


unpublished, on “The New Economic Move-. 


ment Among the Peasantry.” About two 
million peasants every year were moving 
into the cities, he discovered. So he “saw 
the town come into being.” 
time he was banished, he wrote a four- 
hundred-page account of the development 
of capitalism in Russia. He clearly saw 
that any political movement must be based, 
at last, not on a return to country life, but 
on the organization of industrial city life. 
“The real trend of economic development,” 
Lenin wrote, “is not in the direction of an 
increase, but of a diminution of the popu- 
lation engaged in agriculture.” It was this 
clear facing of economic facts that led 
him at the end of his stormy career to 
turn partially toward capitalism, and to 
advocate a “freedom to trade” which he 
well knew meant “the return to capi- 
talism,’ though in a _ limited form. 

The author claims that it was this 
realistic insight into conditions in Russia 
which gave Lenin an advantage over other 
Russian leaders. When Stolypin, minister 
under the Tsar, used force to put down 
strikes, and believed that he could follow 
this by peace, through his bill to divide 
the land after purchase from the owners, 
Lenin saw the error in this plan. Stolypin 
only led the people nearer the revolution, 
because he could not transfer the land to 
the peasants fast enough. When Kerensky 
later tried to quiet Russia by asking the 
soldiers and sailors to hold on for a while, 
Lenin saw that this was impossible. He 
knew that they would rush home to get 
land as fast as possible, because they 
feared that their neighbors would get 
ahead of them. So the soldiers killed 
their officers; the sailors put navy com- 
manders in sacks, and threw them over- 
board; and all started eagerly for home 
and land. HEvery defeat of Russia at the 
front during the Great War made Lenin 
rejoice ; for he wished to turn the struggle 
into a Civil War, and use this to introduce 
a new order controlled by and for the 
working class. 

In all this struggle for order against 
anarchy, Lenin was supported by a kind 
of religious faith. He did not worship the 
socially useless god of Greek Orthodoxy; 
but he did worship the new god of eco- 
nimie history. “Alexander declared him- 
self to be the son of Olympus; Cromwell 
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had a private understanding with Heaven” ; 
and Napoleon had a propitious star. Lenin 
“believed in his own strength only because 
he believed that he was that god’s 
prophet,” the god of History. He had in 
him the blue blood of despotism, which 
held that the law of cause and effect was 
inevitable, and not a pragmatic assump- 
tion, something that can be lightly played 
with. Lenin had no sympathy with the 
modern view that feeling, or personal ex- 
perience, comes first in life, and so truth 
may be only subjective. He said that if 
this were so, then even Rome might be 
right; “for there is no doubt that even 
Catholicism is an organized form of human 
experience.” This theory leads only to un- 
duly indulgent judgments, to weak oppor- 
tunism, and has no power to control 
anarchy, to reform industry, to rebuild 
a nation. 

Perhaps a terrible period in the history 
of a country needs a leader as terrible. 
Whether such a period would permanently 
warp the character of such a leader as 
Lenin is an interesting question about 
which to speculate. Or would his realistic 
grasp of facts, his power to change his 
theories in the presence of new facts, have 
made him, had he lived, a more efficient 
leader for a new Russia than the weaker 
men he left behind? Here also, we can 
only guess. What Lenin felt himself to be, 
is expressed by the author in one place in 
this way: “Zwingli’s statue in Zurich, 
with weapon in one hand and the Book in 
the other, was the monument he would 
have liked for himself.” The sword would 
be that of the god of Economic Determin- 
ism, a deity quite as jealous and as brutal 
as ever was Yahveh, the god of the armies 
of ancient Israel. The book would be the 
Bible of History. The sword and the Bible 
have often been companions in Christian 
history. Why then be so surprised that 
they have been companions in modern anti- 
Christian Russian history, except that we 
hope some day to transcend such history, 
both Russian and Christian? BR. 8.1. 


The Master Book 


Tue Bis~p UNtocknep. By Henry M. Batten- 
house. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.50. 

This book, by a professor of Biblical 
literature in Pennsylvania State College, 
is a “study of the history, literature, and 
religious teachings of the Bible.’ In- 
tended for amateurs and laymen, it is not 
for scholars. The Bible is more than a 
master story-book, or a dictionary of great 


texts; and Bible study must proceed his- 


torically—it must not forget it is dealing 
with literature. This is the principle of 
interpretation behind this book. Here and 
there one detects in the book a little cau- 
tion in dealing with subjects that have 
become dogmas; but the book is still the 
product of critical knowledge and honest 
scholarship. Moreover, the religious value 
of the Bible is not forgotten. 0. RB. J. 
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The Story of Youth 


Tue Story or YourH. By Lothrop Stoddard. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Oorporation. 
1928. 348 Pages. $2.50. 

Lothrop Stoddard’s The Story of Youth 
is the book we have been looking for. If 
anyone desires to understand the beating 
of the young heart, its aspirations, and 
the difficulties which beset its way from 
the days of ancient Babylon to the “Dawn 
of Today,” let him take up this new book. 
It is nothing less than a brief, cogent 
outline of history, centering on childhood 
and youth. It will lend encouragement to 
those who think the young people of to-day 
are no worse than those of long ago. What, 
a revelation in the following paragraph: 

“A noted English writer during his 
varsity term, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, wrote, ‘Except praying and drink- 
ing, I see nothing else that it is possible 
to acquire in this place (Oxford). An- 
other student, later to become a famous 
scientist, describes Oxford in 1802, ‘A per- 
fect Hell upon earth,’ and states that he 
often saw his tutor carried off dead drunk 
to his room.” 

On dropping further back into the his- 
tory of northern Europe, we find that the 
youth was not admitted to become a man 
until he had engaged in mortal combat. 
Here we have the story of the daughter of 
an earl who is angered because she is 
given as companion a youth who seems 
beneath her years and dignity. She taunts 
him scornfully, “Thou hast never given a 
warm meal to the wolf.’ But the youth 
answers proudly, “Ay, but I have walked 
with bloody brand and bristling spear 
with the wound-bird (the raven) following 
me.” 

Or turn back centuries further, to the 
Spartan youth, who had the most rigorous 
training described in history. The infant 
is bathed, not with water or oil, but with 
wine, on the assumption that weakly in- 
fants cannot stand the shock and may as 
well quit life at once. His military train- 
ing begins in the cradle. His mother sings 
him war songs. His first toys are soldiers. 
At seven, he is enrolled in a boy troop, 
headed by a young man in the early 
twenties. The troop becomes his home. 
He sleeps on a bed of straw, is allowed 
no blanket. His only clothes are a woolen 
shirt and a rough woolen cloak. He dives 
in the ice-skimmed river. He wrestles, 
naked, in the snow. His cultural educa- 
tion consists of reading, writing, and sing- 
ing, and war songs are his music. From 
the age of seven the lad almost never sees 
his home and mother, but his father comes 
often to see him. From twelve to eighteen 
he belongs to a larger company of older 
boys who live and practice and study‘ war 
together. Rations are short. Only enough 
food is served to maintain health, never 
enough to satisfy the appetite. The object 
is to sharpen the wits; for the hungry 


boys are instructed to go out and steal 


extra food. If caught, they are punished, 

not because they have stolen, but because 

they have been so clumsy as to get caught. 

And this was the training which produced 

the celebrated Spartan soldier. The book 

is replete with such illuminating detail. 
‘ Lj Vi-Re 


j 


wi 
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His Own Religion? ; 


THEr ReLIGION OF JESUS. By Walter EH. 


Bundy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 


pany. 1928. $38.50. 

In this book, American theological 
scholarship has achieved a work of major 
importance. Until now, most books on 


-Jesus have presented him either in his 


external aspect, as a figure in history, 
or as an object of theological thought, and 
veneration. Rarely has any work of im- 
portance dealt with him as a religious 
subject, a man with a religious experi- 
ence. Exceptions are chiefly German, 
such as Weinel or Deissmann. It has 
been the task of the professor of English 
Bible at De Pauw University to raise 
and in adequate measure to answer the 
questions: What was the personal reli- 
gion of Jesus himself? How did he face 
God and the problems of living a holy, 
righteous, and sober life? It is here, as 
a religious subject, infinitely more than 
as a religious object, that Jesus can help 
us. He can be, in the phrase often 
quoted by Dr. Bundy, ‘the author and 
perfecter of our faith,” only if that phrase 
be rendered (as it has been by A. E. J. 
Rawlinson) “the one who trod the path 
of faith before us, and trod it perfectly 
to the end.” If we can see how he was 
religious, we can be helped, as in no 
other way, to be religious ourselves. 
Professor Bundy writes, therefore, with 
a very practical purpose, to help men and 
women to be religious; his passionate 
desire to serve the deepest life of his 
fellows can be felt behind every page. 
Yet he writes as the scientific scholar, 
documenting all his positions and build- 
ing up a structure of demonstration that 
is singularly lucid and that convinces by 
a kind of sensed inevitability. A trained 
student and expounder of the Gospels, at 
home in the most recent details of modern 
critical research, Dr. Bundy is yet always 
more than the critic. Chapter Iwo, on 
the “Religious Faith of Jesus,’ is so 
masterly and persuasive an exposition of 
what Jesus believed that the reader feels 


it must be the high point of the book 


until he passes on to Chapter Three, on 
the ‘Religious Consciousness of Jesus,” 
which penetrates by a rare combination 
of spiritual insight and critical acumen 
into the secret of how Jesus believed. 
Yet these chapters, great as they are as 
studies of the religious consciousness in 
full flower, will, in the opinion of many, 
be surpassed in interest by Chapter Four, 
on the “Religious Demand of Jesus,” with 
its brilliant analysis of Western religion 
in general, as seen in contrast to those 
religious principles of Jesus which it pro- 
fesses to make normative. This analysis 
is in some degree continued in Chapter 
Five, on the “Religious Authority of 
Jesus,” which comes to close grips with 
the discussion and puts before us in un- 
forgettable fashion the picture of Jesus 
as @ man experiencing religion. 

It needs hardly to be said to REGISTER 
readers that the whole presentation is a 
passionate plea for precisely that evalua- 
tion of Jesus which has constituted the 
liar heresy of Unitarianism. “To our 
nan history he gives a human life reli- 
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giously lived, a human experience reli- 
giously exalted, enriched, and enhanced. 
He stands on the solid ground of history, 
our great human contemporary, a real 
man who dared to live life exclusively in 
the presence of God and in behalf of men 
[p. 316]. ... We must leave him where 
and how and what he was, as real as he 
was—human, historical, religious... . 
In all of his life and work Jesus placed 
himself on the side of humanity.... 
There are very definite religious dangers 
in deification—dangers destructive of 
Christianity and the chief cause of the 
church itself....We may take Jesus 
from the ranks of men of true and deep 
religiousness and ascribe to him all pos- 
sible predicates, but the sense of being 
led and the courage to follow has de- 
parted from men and leaves religiously 
stranded those who are most in need of 
religious leadership and command” [p.824]. 
Words like these are brave and clear 
and wise. They make of Dr. Bundy’s 
book more than a treatise on New Testa- 
ment theology, more than a study of one 
man, be he never so great. They make 
of it a treatise on religion itself, in its 
noblest expression, a treatise which stimu- 
lates and fosters the faith and piety of 
which it treats. This is a book with a 
future. From it will date for an increas- 
ing number of readers a new and better 
understanding of the Man of Galilee. 
GR. B 


Thanksgiving—Much 


THANKSGIVING DAY IN MopERN Story. Edited 
by Maud Van Buren and Katherine Isabel 
Bemis. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

It would be cruel to compel any person 
to read these twenty-three stories through 
in any one day. Since they are all written 
in the same saccharine key, the result 
would be a bad attack of spiritual indiges- 
tion and a general loathing for Thanks- 
giving. But the compilers, who are 
engaged in school and library work, state 
that this anthology “is offered in response 
to the demand each year from libraries, 
schools, and clubs for stories appropriate 
for the Thanksgiving season.’ For this 
purpose, for public reading of one story 
a year, the collection is likely to prove 
useful. 


Sketchy 


AFFIRMATIVE RELIGION. By Winfred Ernest 
Garrison. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 

The writer states that “this book is 
written with the conviction that it never 
was so easy as now to believe the things 
which are best worth believing, and it is 
the author’s purpose to sketch some of 
those beliefs and some of those attitudes 
toward life which seem to him to have 
both validity and value.” The seventeen 
short chapters, written in a mild and 
pleasant way, are not much more than 
sketches. They seem more suitable for 
easy reading in the columns of some popu- 
lar weekly religious paper than for a book. 

R..Ss. L. 


tions. 


997 
Tabloid Reviews 


Papers. By Walter S. Hinch- 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PEDESTRIAN 
man, Boston: 
$2.00. 

These essays, reprinted from The Forum, 
are genial, humorous, intelligent. One 
picks them up for refreshment and finds 
that some of their catholicity passes into 
him from the reading. Kipling is praised, 
but so is Roosevelt; the homely virtues 
are extolled, but ideals are exalted; walk- 
ing is the proper method of locomotion, 
but Pegasus demands an automobile on 
occasion; preaching should be prohibited 
by law, but Mr. Hinchman preaches! 
These papers are good reading, which tole 
one on to further reading and to quiet 
reflection. E. F, 


PRESENT PERILS IN RELIGION. Albert Ed- 
ward Day. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.25. 


The theme is “the search for reality 
in religion and the present hindrances 
that lie in the path of discovery.” The 
preacher has gathered suggestions for 
those engaged in the quest of reality. 
Some of the themes are Orthodoxy, 
Heresy, Institutionalism, Individualism, 
Intellectualism, Emotionalism, Ideals, Com- 
promise, Symbols, The Lost Chord. The 
sermons are scholarly, closely woven, 
thoughtful. The religiously inclined can 
read them with profit. The preacher has 
a flowing style and ease of presentation. 
We infer, however, that his homilies will 
be read for inspiration rather than infor- 
mation or the prophetic note. But they 
are worth reading. Certainly, they are 
likely to inspire any reader to high 
endeavor in the day’s work. Ey E.G; 


MENTAL PHASES IN A SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY. 
By George P. Main. New York: Harper 
Brothers. $2.00. : 

The title of this book is not aptly chosen. 
Except for the first introductory chapter, 
the book is not biographical. Instead, the 
chapters set forth the author’s views on 
various controversial theological ques- 
tions, evolution, freedom, dogma, morality, 
God, and Christ. The book does not even 
record the growing thought of the author 
through the successive decades of his long 
life, but only his mature, settled convic- 
The book is excellent in its way. 
It states the insights of a man who has 
given his whole life to the consideration 
of these matters; but when a book pur- 
ports to be autobiographical, it ought not 
to disappoint the reader. 0. RB. J. 


In Days or Oup. By Katherine L. Mac- 
pherson. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Oom- 
pany. $2.00. 

Stories retold from the Old Testament, 
reaching from the call of Abraham to the 
death of Moses. The author takes all 
supernatural events literally. Good stories, 
but hopeless from the liberal point of view. 
Israel marches out of Egypt with walls 
of water on each side. God speaks to men 
face to face. Moses is the “inspired 
writer” who wrote the early books. ’Nough 
said. E. F. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Two Tales 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Little Quaker Children and 
Their Pewter Dishes 


Long years ago, 
“In the good old colony times, 
When we were under the king,” 


little children used to eat from pewter 
dishes. The old-time pewter, as you may 
know, was so soft it was easily bent and 


battered. When dishes were new, they 
looked like shining silver. When they 


had been used too long, they looked more 
like battered old lead. 

Even the hungriest children never liked 
to eat from old pewter dishes. But unless 
their fathers and mothers had plenty of 
money, most children were obliged to use 
the old dishes whether they liked them 
or not. ; 

To this day it is remembered what was 
done in a big Quaker boarding school with 
the old pewter plates and bowls, spoons 
and cups. The reason this is remembered 
is because the same school is still teaching 
boys and girls to become useful men and 
women. ‘ ; 

In the long ago, only the children of 
gentle Quaker folk lived in the school, and 
then the teachers were strict. Every little 
boy and girl in that school had perfect 
manners, and said ‘thee’ and “thou,” 
most politely. 

The Friends who kept the school gave 
their children the best of food. They had 
their own cows and chickens, gardens and 
orchards. - For breakfast the little ones 
were given corn-meal mush, served in 
pewter bowls, with good rich milk: For 
dinner, there were pewter plates and 
platters piled high with tempting foods, 
and at supper time the bowls were used 
again. : 

It is remembered that every Fifth Day 
night the Quaker children had apple-pie 
and milk for supper. The pies were made 
of delicious apples with one erust, and 
baked in deep, deep dishes. 

There were no pictures on the walls of 
the big Quaker school, but flowers were 
everywhere. In the winter the greenhouse 
supplied the gay blossoms. So the dining- 
room was always a pleasant place, with 
gleaming pewter and glass bowls filled 
with flowers on all the tables. It was a 
delightful place when the rosy-cheeked 
Quaker children came trooping in to 
dinner, 

A low-toned musical gong used to sound 
when those long-ago little ones finally 
stood behind their chairs at the tables. 
Then every head was bowed, and for a 
few minutes not a sound was heard while 
the Quaker children all said “grace” in 
their hearts. After that, the room was 
filled with their merry chatter, for Quaker 
children were happy. The teachers liked 
to hear them laugh. 


Now it happened that even in the Quaker 
school the pewter plates and bowls, cups 
and spoons, would get battered and bent 
and old. The Friends believed that chil- 
dren should have beauty everywhere, and 
dull, old pewter dishes were not beautiful. 
So what did they do in those good old 
days but make the dishes over! 

From the battered old plates and bowls, 
spoons and cups, they made new and shin- 
ing ones. This is the way they did it. 
They bought sets of molds. Then they 
melted the battered cld dishes, and poured 
the melted pewter into molds. And thus 
were made shining new cups and bowls, 
plates and spoons, for the darling Quaker 
children of that long-ago Quaker school. 

[All rights reserved] 


oa 
The Little Dog That Went to School 


There is a little dog living in New York 
City whose name is Bum. He seems to 
like his name, but it must be that he does 
not understand the meaning of it. Even 
so, he was the most interesting speaker 
at a big school meeting during “Be Kind 
to Animals Week.” He didn’t shake 
hands, but he actually appeared on the 
platform of a school auditorium, where 
he faced seven hundred school children in 
behalf of stray and homeless dogs. 

No one knows where Bum was born, nor 
where he lived when he was a puppy. He 
is not the kind of dog whose ancestors 
ever took prizes at dog shows. But he 
knows a lot, and has feelings. a 

Once when he was cold, and hungry, 
and friendless, he did a sensible thing. 
He trotted to a police station and most 
politely asked for food and shelter. The 
policemen adopted him then and there. 
Even though his coat was soiled and 
ragged, they could see that he was a 
gentle, loving dog, and that all he needed 
was a good home. They fed him, and 


- bathed him, brushed his coat, patted him 


on the head, and told him he was a good 
dog. They named him Bum. And Bum 
almost wagged his tail off, he was so glad. 

Then came the day when Bum was in- 
vited to go to school. His favorite police- 
man went with him. 

The children sang and spoke pieces all 
about kindness to animals. One little girl 
went up on the platform, made a bow, and 
read a composition that she had written 
on “Be Kind to Animals.” ‘Then she was 
given a prize of five dollars because hers 
was the best composition in her class. 

After that a teacher told the children 
the story of Bum. She seemed to know 
a great deal about how it felt to be a 
homeless dog, shivering, and hungry, and 
unloved. Next, the children presented 
gifts to him. Of course they had known 
that he was going to be there that day as 


“le ae 
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; the most important speaker for homeless 


dogs. : 

They gave him a basket in which to 
take naps and to sleep at night. He 
didn’t know what to think of a dog basket, 
but when his policeman friend told him 
to climb in and lie down, he wagged his 


tail and did so, because he is such a 


polite, good dog. 

The children also gave him a license to 
wear round his neck, and blankets to 
keep him warm in cold weather. 

Bum made a short speech when his 
policeman friend advised him to do so. 
Of course he didn’t say much. He had 
never before faced seven hundred children, 
all glad to see him; so he may have been 
a bit bashful. Anyway, he gave a few 
friendly barks of gratitude, and didn’t 
seem to know what to think when the 
children clapped and clapped their hands. 

After that there was singing and more 
speeches, and then all the _ children 
promised to be kind to animals. : 

Bum behaved perfectly until a news- 
paper man tried to take his picture on the 
platform, and Bum wouldn’t stand that. 
He didn’t care to have his picture in the 
newspapers, and said so. Three times he 
ran off the platform and had to be dragged 
back. It made the children laugh and 
shout to see how badly Bum behaved 
about having his picture taken. 

At last Bum ran off the platform 
straight to his friend the policeman. Per- 
haps the kind policeman understood how 
Bum felt about letting a newspaper man 
take his picture in school. Anyway, when 
Bum said to his friend, ““Let’s go!” they 
went. Besides, the policeman knew that 
Bum might not like to stand on the plat- 
form and shake hands with seven hundred 
children after the meeting. So, while the 
children laughed long and merrily, Bum 
and the policeman made their good-by 
speeches to the teachers and went home 
to their police station, as fast as they 
could travel. 

Perhaps you know by this time that 


A Beautiful Thought 


Chisel in hand stood a seulptor boy, 
With his marble block before him ; 
And his face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him; 
He carved the dream on that shapeless 

stone, 
With many a sharp incision; 
With heaven’s own light the seulptor 
shone— 
He had caught that angel vision. 


Sculptors of life are we, as we stand 
With our souls uncarved before us; 
Waiting the hour when, at God’s com- 

mand, 
Our life-dream passes o’er us. 


If we carve it, then, on the yielding 
stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel vision. 
—wWilliam Croswell Doane. 


Sentence Sermon 
The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own; 
And in the field of Destiny i 
We reap as we have sown. — 


- 


‘ 


great fun. 


this story about Bum is strictly true. You 


must know too, that New York City is 
not the only place where there are un- 
fortunate dogs and cats who should be 
treated kindly. 

[All rights reserved] 


The Horse Who Liked Oats 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


Danny was getting well after eight weeks 
of being sick. It wasrathernice. You got 
to feel better and better every day; you 
ate all sorts of nice dishes different from 
the family ; and you had your big bed-chair 
by the window all day long, where you 
could look out and watch what went on 
in the dooryard of the little log ranch- 
house among the poplars. 


When a gopher came out of his tunnel 


and stood up listening, Danny saw him; 
he saw the badger digging a burrow by 
the fence-post beside the road until Rover 


ran out and had a battle with him that 


drove him away. If a coyote loped by 
into a coulee he saw that—the Indians, 
too, moving by on their way from the 
Reservation to summer camping grounds. 
Sometimes a caravan of prairie wagons 
went past loaded with bedding and cook- 
stoves, 
eattle in front of them. Children and 
their mothers rode sitting on the mat- 
tresses. They had come across the ferry 
three miles up the road, Danny knew. 


But mostly the road was quiet, and Danny 


watched the ranch animals. The four 
big black pigs had nine or ten piglets 
each; the turkey had a flock that she 
led trailing to and fro all day long; and 
the geese, with their yellow fluffy goslings, 
loved swimming and often disappeared 
in the direction of the well among the 
willows and the brimming water-trough. 

Two cows came at night to be milked; 
and then there were the big team horses, 
seven of them, with Della and Daisy, 
her colt. Daisy, nearly a year old, was 
Danny’s own. Della was still very fond 
of her, and whenever they were both in 
the barnyard she loved to have Daisy 
with her. 

One day at noon they were standing 
in the shade of a large poplar beside 


‘the granary, when Della rubbed herself 


against the wall. Down came a shower 
of oats sifting out through the cracks, and 
the surprised Daisy munched them up. 
Della saw what she was doing and rubbed 
again. What a fine feed Daisy had! 
Finally Della rubbed specially hard and 
long, then nosed Daisy aside and ate part 
of the oats herself. 

Danny watched them and thought it 
When they had been at it for 
four or five days, he told his father. 
“Aha, I'll fix that, Della, my girl! 
‘You’ re a great deal too clever,” said he. 
So he plugged up all the cracks. The 
next day Danny watched Della. She 
rubbed and rubbed. No oats came down; 
so she tried again. She looked up to see 
bat was wrong. Daisy pawed the 
impatiently. 


“Well, that’s queer,” Della seemed to 


thinking. She nosed around a bit, but 
n “make it out. — 


and cowboys driving horses or’ 
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_ Danny’s father had been slyly watching 
her all the time. Now he came around 
the corner of the granary with a dish of 
oats in his hand. He scattered them in 
a trail leading straight to Danny’s win- 
dow. Daisy sniffed the delicious trail 
and walked along nibbling it up. Della 
followed. In through the dooryard gate, 
along the flower-garden path, right up 
to the very window sill she came. Daisy 
stuck her head through and _ breathed 
two jets of very moist vapor down the 
back of Danny’s neck. 

Danny’s father lured them into follow- 
ing the trail two or three days more, 
and then brought the dish of oats in to 
Danny. 

“Try calling them,” he said. 

So Danny called. Della would have 
walked a mile for oats. She started, and 
Daisy followed. Until Danny got well, 
they called on him every day. He fed 
them potatoes and lumps of brown sugar, 
too; and I know his two clever animal 
friends helped him grow well and strong 
again quickly. 

[All rights reserved] 


VERSE 
The Weather Bureau 


MARJORIE DILLON 


If I kept the weather bureau, 
I’d improve the thing a lot; 

I'd reserve one drawer for picnics, 
With the weather not too hot— 
Warm enough for dandy swimming, 

And I’d never let it rain! 
No, the way I’d run the weather, 
Boys and girls could not complain. 


In my bureau drawer for winter 
Would be snow and ice, a ton, 
So there’d always be good skating 
And no end of coasting fun. 
I’d have packages of weather 
All prepared to give away 
When my friends planned 

special 
That would need a perfect day. 


something 


Golf and tennis folks would love it; 
I’d be famous, tell you what! 

Let me try the weather bureau— 
I'll improve the thing a lot! 


“Aunt Sarah” 


~ KATHARINE HARRINGTON 


T had an “Aunt Sarah”— 
She was just a pretend— 
And not a real Aunt, 
But a family friend. 


She was bursting with storfes, 
And came in at tea 

To tell of Br’er Rabbit— 
And oh! let me see! 


Well, you will remember 

Some “Aunt” you haye known, 
Who really is better 

Than one of your own. 


So I needn’t tell you 
The stories she told; 
But they were the kind 
That will not grow old. 


“Aunt Sarah” has never 
Had time to be wed— 

She’s too busy “Aunting” - 
Her “nieces”—instead ! 


Books for Children 


DAvY AND THE GOBLIN. Charles H. Carryl. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 


This is a new edition of a well-known 
story, called by Mr. Carryl Davy and the 
Goblin, or what followed reading Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland. The first 
edition appeared in 1884, and since that 
year many editions have been published. 
Here are some of the chapters: “How 
the Goblin Came”; “In the Sugar-Plum 
Garden”; “The Butterscotchmen”’; “Jack 
and the Beanstalk’s Farm’; “The Giant 
Badorful’; “Sinbad the Sailor’s House”; 
“Robinson Crusoe’s Island”; The Talking 
Waves,” and the “Old Sea-Dog.” This edi- 
tion retains the Bensell drawings, long as- 
sociated with the text. Six full-color 
pages have been added by Herman I. 
Bacharach. If this book were not a classic 
it could hardly have lasted more than 
thirty years. It is one of the most worth- 
while juveniles. 


CLEARING WHATHER. By Oornelia Meigs. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $2.00. 
Illustrated in color, and in black and white 
by Frank Dobias. 


Again, as in The Trade Wind, the $2,000 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf Prize Story, the 
author has told a stirring story. The de- 
mands of the sea, which can be fulfilled 
only by high adventure, are met by the 
courage and determination of young 
Nicholas Drury, heir not only to the 
Branscomb shipyard on the Massachusetts 
coast, but worthy heir, as well, to all the 
industrial problems of the shipyard, which, 
at the time of the story, are all but in- 
superable. The wheel of fate brings sea- 
faring Michael Glade of North Carolina 
and a young Frenchman to aid Nicholas 
in solving his problems, which, both for 
the honor of his family and for the service 
of his country, he is determined to do. 
The time of the story is that immediately 
following the Revolution. 


Tun Lonrsommst Doty. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 


For years, young readers have loved 
this story of the proud little queen and her 
lonesome doll, by Abbie Farwell Brown. 
In this new edition, with charming illus- 
trations, both in color and in black and 
white, by the famous illustrator, Arthur 
Rackham, the book should further endear 
itself to its old readers, as well as make 
countless new friends. 


Tub CHILDREN SING IN THE FAR West. 
Poems for children. By Mary Austin. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. $2.00. 


The author of these delightful poems 
began them nearly forty years ago, when 
the West was comparatively a new coun- 
try. The rhythm and swing will appeal 
to children of all parts of our country, and 
they will enjoy the songs of the Indians 
as well as the bright little rhymes of 
the prairie dog, the coyote, and the 
brown bear, 
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Unitarians in Ethical Fields 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am making a collection of the special 
work in Unitarian churches, and by Uni- 
tarian faith with definite Ethical Culture 
and effort. Mrs. Bryan of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has generously placed at disposal for its 
proper place in the historical section of 
the Unitarian Library, at 25 Beacon 
Street, a full set of the reports of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Society which was led 
so intelligently and devotedly by Dr. Janes 
in connection with Dr. Chadwick’s Church. 
This is a great gift, for it marks the work 
of a unique movement which led to many 
other similar attempts to connect the Uni- 
tarian faith with definite Hthical Culture 
and Effort. 

Will those who know of similar efforts, 
made in other Unitarian churches, even 
if much less significant and complete in 
character, kindly communicate with me? 

I am anxious that, before it is too late 
to do so, some adequate memorial of 
strictly ethical study and work within 
the Unitarian body be preserved in the 
Library of the Association at Beacon 
Street, in order that young ministers who 
wish to specialize in any way in such 
study-and work may know what has been 
done. We did not need to wait for some 
special form of philosophic belief to ap- 
pear to have a concentration of devotion 
upon the movements for a better world 
here and now. 

The Library at Boston should contain 
full records of any specially significant 
work done to that end by any church or 
leader of the Unitarian faith and fellow- 
ship. So many movements lack back- 
ground from failure to understand and 
appreciate what has gone before on the 
same road, that I am anxious that the 
highly important early efforts along 
ethical and social lines, in some of the 
Unitarian churches, should have record 
in the archives. 

ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 

WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


From the President of the U. M. U. 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


One of the privileges of the president 
of the Ministerial Union is to write occa- 
sionally a pastoral letter to the brethren. 

Word has come to me that the Young 
People’s Religious Union has definitely set 
Sunday, February 3, 1929, for Young 
People’s Sunday, and I am urging my 
brother ministers to give their sympa- 
thetic support to this arrangement. So 
far as possible, I hope we may all find 
some way to co-operate with our young 
people on this special Sunday. It is not 
pleasant to look back over the earlier 
years of our chureh history and see our 
well-nigh complete failure with our young 
people. The loss to them and to our 
churches has been incalculable. It is 
pleasanter to look forward and resolve 
to avoid such a failure in the future. 
The youth in our churches is the hope of 
our churches. 

I am naturally and irresistibly led to 
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refer to another failure, and that is our 
failure to supply more ministers for our 
own pulpits from our own churches. My 
brethren, explanations may be offered, 
but no excuses. If ministers and churches 
had been more concerned with their young 
people in the past, more ministers would 
have been found among them. As a min- 
ister who is not proud of his own record 
in this regard, and as a minister on the 
Committee for Recruiting for the Min- 
istry, I would like to write at length on 
the importance of this matter and upon 
our duty in respect to it. Keep the duty 
in mind, is now my brief injunction, and 
keep it in the minds of our Unitarian 
families. 

Let us keep one other thing in mind 
throughout the year. Let us try to build 
more people into our churches. Such 
building means growth, more strength to 
our movement, more influence for our 
rational faith. Let us set our light on 
a hill where it may be seen. These are 
critical years for religious liberalism. 
The strength of the reactionary movement 
is beyond our estimate, but we can do 
our utmost to counteract it. Whenever 
you see complacent Unitarians, wake 
them up and show them that unless we 
go ahead, we go behind. It was not diffi- 
cult last year to increase our member- 
ship by five per cent. It ought not to be 
any harder this year. The best way to 
correct the unfortunate impression made 
by the United States Census Report is 
to make our growth unmistakable in the 
years to come. 

Minot Simons, 
President of the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 


An Offer 


“Isn’t there some way you can bring 
THE ReEGIstTeR to the attention of more of 
our church people?” is a question which is 
frequently asked by readers and friends. 

As an answer to this question, a special 
introductory subscription rate of five 
months for one dollar is offered to new 
readers who send in their subscriptions 
between November 30 and December 15. 

Experience has repeatedly proved that 
when new readers once become acquainted 
with THE CHRISTIAN Register, they want 
to continue receiving it. This special rate 
comes at a time when it will be most wel- 
comed by the many readers of THE Rera- 
ISTER, who realize that a subscription is 
an ideal Christmas gift. 

Ministers, church agents, and readers 
are urged to co-operate in calling this 
offer to the attention of every Unitarian 
family, emphasizing the fact that those 
who wish to take advantage of this say- 
ing will need to place their subscriptions 
before December 15. 


—o 


Second Church Christmas Pageant 


For the ninth successive Christmas the 
Second Church, Audubon Circle, Boston, 
Mass., announces its annual Christmas 
pageant, to be held Sunday afternoon, 
December 16, at five o’clock. No tickets 
will be required, the doors opening at 
four o’clock. 
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ORLANDO, Fra. ‘From the Cross to 
Plymouth Rock—How Christianity Be 
came” is the subject of a course of reli- 
gious study being conducted by Rey. 
George H. Badger, Sunday mornings before 
the regular service. 


PU 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 


AUGUAURRESUREEOUSCGUGBOLUOUOECOOSEANOUAESOROOEEONED AGRE OA EON ONO NELS 


Great 
Companions 


Compiled by Ropert FreNcH LEAVENS 


A distinctive, inspiring anthology of rare 
beauty and illuminating thought gathered 
from writings of all recorded time—from 
4500 B.C. through the present—on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind and to God. 

The Christian Leader says: “A model 
of careful editorial work. Rarely can it 
be said with exact truth that a book meets 
a long-felt want, but we can say it of 
Great Companions.” 


The Boston Herald says: 
“A beautiful little gift book.” 


Nearly 700 pages, India Bible paper, pocket size, 
exible binding, $2.50 at booksellers, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


“Another Man Nobody Knew” 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
PURITAN LIBERAL 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


“A view of Dr. Eliot which may well 
come as a surprising revelation even to 
many of the.friends of the Harvard 
president,” says the Boston Herald 
editorially. $2.00 


The Religious Book Club 


Selects 


The Life and Writings of 


JOHN BUNYAN 


By HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT $2.00 


“Superb! By far the best study of the 
tinker, thinker, pilgrim, and saint since 
the Life by Fronde, which until now 
has been the classic on Bunyan.” 
Joseph Fort Newton. 


4 HARPER & BROTHERS > 
49 East 33d Street New York 


Be 
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Boston Association Meeting 


The Boston Association of Ministers, 
organized in the seventeenth century, is 
one of the oldest and most historic organi- 
zations in America which still lives to-day, 
and not only lives, but, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, shows 
signs of youthful vigor by taking up the 
practical problems of church life. Its last 
meeting at Christ Church, Dorchester, was 
especially well attended, with a discussion 
cut short by lack of time, and the desire 
earnestly expressed to carry on the same 
or similar subjects into the next meeting. 

The subject selected was “Are we as 
ministers or as a denomination making 
full use of our opportunities?’ The Com- 
mittee on Program, instead of having one 
speaker, chose three men of absolutely 
different types to discuss the question. 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, who brings the 
culture of the Old World to America, is 
an excellent exceptional pulpiteer. He 
suggested that we as ministers did not 
know how to tell people in what manner 
they could make practical use of our reli- 
gion in everyday living, and he felt this 
was our special task. Dr. Saunderson, 
editor of the Wayside Pulpit and the re- 
cent work on President Eliot as Puritan, 
who reaches liberals in many other com- 
munions, spoke of the great tides of lib- 
eralism which he found in the church uni- 
versal, and asserted that we should make 
use of the stars of the heavens as well 
as the life buoys of men in navigation, as 
things were coming our way. He felt the 
tides of liberal religious life in the ground 
swell of humanity. Our present oppor- 
tunities, which are manifold and were 
never better than to-day should be used 
by us all. Dr. Summerbell, who is es- 
sentially of the pastor type, questioned 
whether as a denomination we should not 
have more churches and more preaching 
points; whether or not, with our talents, 
finance, scholarship, and character, we 
were reaching the people we should or the 
numbers we should. He insisted that we 
could reach different types of people, that 
the Puritan, while excellent, was not 
enough. 

There followed one of the liveliest discus- 
sions in a Boston group, that was partici- 
pated in by Messrs. Peterson, Hudson, 
Weil, Channing Brown, etc., members in- 
tensely interested. Suggestions that the 
various ministers had found practicable 
were made, and that Mr. Pomeroy, espe- 
cially, had opened up a large field—just how 
could we be of more use to our hearers? 
Some thought as ministers we do not have 
the chance to advise as much as we had 
when in other professions; and the con- 
fessional was emphasized. Others said 
that the small group should not be 
slighted, as the small group in time de- 
veloped into important and great church 
movements. 

In harmony with the spirit manifest 
and the desire of the ministers as a whole, 
the general subject will be continued in a 
special subject at the next meeting, on 
December 10, at the home of Dr. Dieffen- 
bach. He has been invited to discuss 
“Church Publicity.” Ss. 
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WHO CARRIES THE BOOZE? 


In 1917—our last wet year—the United States Government records say 
that we drank a total of 2,095,535,005 gallons of alcoholic beverage in this 
country, a per capita average of 19.95 gallons. 


If we were still drinking at that rate, our total for 1927 would have 
been about 2,400,000,000 gallons. It is admitted that almost no bootleg drink 
is transported by rail. Who, then, is carrying it? 


If every automobile in the United States were to carry one hundred 


gallons, there would still be over 100,000 gallons left. 


Allowing eight feet 


between cars, this would mean a string of automobiles 136,363 miles long. 
It would stretch across the United States forty-five times. 


Is it all on the hip? 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


From a Subscriber 


in Rochester, New York: 


I can not tell you how much I enjoy reading 


THE REGISTER. 


I like its independencé, 


its literary qualities, its humor and its general 


‘tone. I read it all.” 


I, those words, this gentleman has summed up the 
secret behind the popularity of our church 
paper—its fearlessness, its high quality of editorial 
and reportorial content, its clean* humor — each 
contributes to make THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
the most virile ‘church publication in the United 
States. 


If you like such qualities in a 


publication, SUBSCRIBE NOW 


At the 
Special Rate of 


$1.00 
THE REGISTER 
will be sent to new 


subscribers from 
now until May, 1929 


25 Beacon Street 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 5.2001. Marecchosctts 


Tun CHRISTIAN Rucister, Boston: 


My dollar is attached. Please send THr CHRISTIAN RuecIsTER 
from now until May, 1929 to 
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Install Mr. Richardson 


As minister in Keokuk, Iowa and cele- 
brate church’s founding 


Rey. Robert Dale Richardson was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church at Keokuk, Iowa, the evening 
of November 1, in connection with the 
observance of the *twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the society, which was celebrated 
November 1 and 2. 

At the installation, Rev. Charles E. 
Snyder of Sioux City, Iowa, read the 
service and presented the minister to the 
congregation. Albion Davis, chairman of 
the trustees, welcomed Mr. Richardson 
to the community, and the sermon was by 
Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., 
who preached on the idea of God and also 
gave the charge to the minister. Mr. 
Loring showed that it is not necessary to 
give up the term “God” because it has 
been associated with conceptions no longer 
held. As man grows in wisdom, his idea 
of God will find ever new and more 
adequate expression. Mr. Loring asked 
that both the minister and the congre- 
gation do some solid constructive think- 
ing about the central facts of life which 
are associated with the idea of God. Rev. 
Eleanor E. Gordon of Hamilton, Ill., gave 
a beautiful and significant charge to the 
congregation, and the new minister. pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Keokuk church was 
commemorated the same evening. The 
banquet had a large attendance of pres- 
ent and former members of the parish, 
and letters from several former ministers 
were read. Rey. Henry E. Polley, Mr. 
Richardson’s predecessor at Keokuk, 
brought greetings im person. A stimulat- 
ing history of the society was read by 
George M. Berryhill. This included refer- 
ences to the difficulties under which the 
church made its beginning, and included 
a report of the first meeting. 


That meeting was called by prominent 


Keokuk citizens who had long attended a 
very orthodox church but who, outraged 
by an ultra-conservative sermon, met on 
a street corner and decided that a liberal 
church must be organized. Rev. Leonard 
Whitney was called to be first minister 
of the church, and was the first Unitarian 
minister in Iowa. . 
Prof. Robert. J. Hutcheon of Meadville 
Theological School made the principal ad- 
dress. Dr. Hutcheon reviewed many of 
the significant changes which have come 
about since the church was organized in 
1852 and showed how these events had 
altered the religious thinking of liberals. 


Dr. Horton’s Hymnal Wanted 


The church school of the First Parish 
in Scituate, Mass., appeals for used copies 
of Dr. Edward A. Horton’s “Book of Song 
and Service.” Forty to fifty books are 
needed; but since several chureh schools 
together might be able to contribute this 
number, those willing to do so are asked 
to reply to the superintendent, Mrs, Edith 
D. Bonney, Scituate, Mass. 
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41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Obituary 


Read daily by 
millions 


Massachusetis 
Bible Society 


ELIZA NEALL JUSTICE 
1840-1928 


Friends in different sections of the country 
will be grieved to learn of the death of Mrs. 
: : William W. Justice on November 18, last, at 
Fisk ‘Teachers’ Agencies her home in Germantown, Pa. She went to 


oylston St.,Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. sleep without suffering, with her dearest ones 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas about her. Her quiet, refined personality, with 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. its background of Quaker simplicity, endeared 


her to many friends as she met them with her 


bright and witty conversations. Uer nearly 
eighty-nine years were marked by enlarging 


, ideals, by generous thoughts and actions for 
Christmas Carols ie “ei ‘aan seracious oti eee 


blessed those upon whom it fell. Of a truth 
Ten of the most popular hymns it could of her be said,— 
printed in clear, legible type. “She openeth her mouth with wisdom 


‘ And in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 
Price, 5 cents each ssiiatieall . ae 


$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 All her ways were ways of pleasantness and 


peace. 


THE, BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP A charter member of the Germantown Uni- 


tarian Society, and from the beginning asso- 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ciated with the missionary movement in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., she has given of her influence 


and means to further the causes of the Liberal 
Faith. ° 
In Over a Million Homes To carry on her fine traditions of faith and 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS living, she leaves one daughter, three grand- 


THE 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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children, eight great-grandchildren, and a host 
are thoroughly dependable of friends who have been blessed by her as the 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR “sweet presence of a good diffused.’’ 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Her beautifully ordered life was made com- 


plete as she went to sleep trusting in the 
living God! Aye Oy 
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Ready for | 
Christmas 


Stearn’s shops the tworld- 
round, the year-round, to 
assemble the chotcest gifts 
obtainable for your friends 
and family. Larger asgort- 
ments than eber before are 
now ready for Christmas. 


R. H. STEARNSCo, |. 
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For Christmas Services 
and Religious Dramas 
The Committee on Special Services of 
Worship for Church Schools wishes to call 


attention to a list of a few carefully se- 


lected services and religious dramas easily 
available and suitable for presentation in 
the church or parish house at Christmas. 

The purpose of this committee has been 
expressed as follows: 

“The Committee on Dramatic Services 
of Worship for Church Schools has at- 
tempted its task with one yery definite 
aim in mind—that the services shall be 
real services of worship, and not mere 


- pageants. 
“Pageants have their place, but they are 


not acts of worship. They are spectacles 
to be witnessed by an audience. Worship 
is an inclusive act in which all present 
participate as a congregation. 

“At the occasion, the members of the 
congregation should consider themselves 
not spectators, but participants. They 
should take part in those portions of the 
Service so designated as readily and rever- 
ently as they read the responsive psalms 
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or speak the Lord’s Prayer in morning | 
worship. There is no difference in atti- 

tude here. The members of the church 

school should be made to feel, not that 

they are giving a ‘show’ for the delecta- 

tion of their elders, but that they are 

worshiping God and that their elders are 

helping by joining with them.” 

At this Christmas season, however, since 
real dramatic services are few in number, 
the Committee has included in the list 
given below a few pageants and religious 
dramas. The determining factor in the 
selection of these few has been that they 
shall have the high quality of reverence 
and simplicity which will make church 
presentation important for some, and that 
all of them shall invoke the right spirit 
of worship in the congregation. They are 
listed in order of simplicity of production. 


For Church Presentation 


“The Christmas Service of Lights’”—Annie 
M. Filoon. 

“The Nativity’—Hugene Rodman Shippen 
and Elizabeth Blount Shippen. 


(Continued on page 1005) 
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THE NATIVITY 


By 
EUGENE R. SHIPPEN 


and 


ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


A simple but effective Christmas 
pageant for the church, requiring no 
speaking parts and only one or two 
rehearsals. It has been successfully 
presented in all parts of the country. 
Detailed suggestions for presentation 
are included. Illustrated, $1.60 post- 
paid. 


The Beacon Press, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


{BEST NEW BOOKS 


All These Books Are Fully Illustrated 


DOLLY MADISON, THE NATION’S HOSTESS 
By ELIZABETH LIPPINCOTT DEAN 
The biography of one of America’s most charming and notable women covers with 


vividness and accuracy the period from 1768 to 1850. 


_FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


“THE GOOD-FOR-NOTHING 
GRAYSONS.” 
By MILLICENT EVISON. Price, $1.75 


Six brothers and sisters furnish continuous 
excitement for the villagers, and prove the 
gossips wrong in their estimate of a superior 
family. Full of interest for both young and 
old. 


GILES OF THE STAR. 


of Richard the Lion-Hearted. (Ages 12-16.) 


JAMAICA “GINGER.” 
-By G. G. MARTIN. Price, $1.50 


How a boy with good blood in him won his 
way in the days of clipper ships, and came 
into his own. (Ages 12-16.) 


THE CHOOSING BOOK. 


amuse modern children from six to ten. 


HAIL CALIFORNIA! 

By MARY ETHEL OLIVER. Price, $1.50 
A college story for girls, giving a glimpse 

of interesting studies and friends, sorority 

life, athletics, and pageantry interspersed 

with fun and frolic. (Ages 12-16.) 


THREE GATES. 

By EDNA A. BROWN. Price, $1.50 
This story tells about Polly, and her dearest 

doll, Fair Rosamond; about Kerry Crumb, 

the Irish terrier, and Mittens, the kitten, 

and other friends of this lovable little girl. 

(Ages . 6-10.) 


By REBECCA RICE. 
The Juvenile “Ivanhoe” 
The many adventures of a supposed peasant lad on his climb to knighthood in the days 


By MAUD LINDSAY. 
This favorite writer presents a unique collection of whimsical tales of the olden days to 


Price, $3.00 


IN THE TIME OF ATTILA. 


By DR. FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER. 
Price, $2.00 
Scholarly presentation of exciting adven- 
tures and the ambition, intrigue, and des- 
perate courage that “made history.” (Ages 
12-16.) 


Price, $2.00 


THE LONE STAR OF CARBAJAL. 


By C. SHARPE. Price, $1.75 
A story of a California girl in the historic 

750s, with plenty. of mystery, daring, and 

romance, for girls of fourteen and older. 


Price, $1.50 


THE MAGIC FIDDLE. 
By EDITH VEZOLLES DAVIS. 
Price, $1.50 
An appealing story of a girl in the sixth 
grade, with a natural gift for music which 
brings happiness to more than herself. (Ages 
10-15.) 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN KOREA. 
By ILHAN NEW. Price, $1.25 

The writer of this latest of the ‘Children 
of Other Lands Books” tells his life story 
with a sincerity that will interest young and 
old alike. 


Send for our Free Complete Catalogue 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 


In your Christmas giving 
remember our girls and boys. 
Send your check to the 

Children’s 
Aid 
Association 
41 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston, Mass. 
ROBERT H. HALLOWELL, 


Chairman Finance Committee 


WILLS 


Your Puirantirory 


Rewsures [Jsirarian ISM 


Danforth B. Lincoln, Treasurer 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Holy Land 57 Days, $495 


Or Europe 37 days, $295. Organizers wanted 
to earn trip. CHURCH TRAVEL CLUB, 
154 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 


a 
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R. S. Keebler Goes to Arkansas 
to Confer on Anti-Evolution Law 


A test of the constitutionality of all 
State anti-evolution legislation, like that 
in Arkansas on November 6, is to be made 
by the American Civil Liberties Union. 
Attorney Robert 8S. Keebler of Memphis, 
Tenn., who participated in the appeal of 
the Scopes case to the Tennessee Supreme 
Court, and reported the facts in THE 
REGISTER, is being sent into Arkansas to 
confer with teachers, university men, 
lawyers, and groups of prominent liberals 
opposed to the law. Efforts will be made 
to get a teacher in the State to seek in 
the Federal Court an injunction restrain- 
ing the State from interference with con- 
stitutional rights. This procedure is ex- 
pected to open the way to the United 
States Supreme Court. In other States, 
anti-evolution legislation is already pro- 
jected by the World’s Christian Funda- 
mentals Association. 


Notes of News 


President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston 
University was the vesper speaker, No- 
vember 18, at All Souls Church, Lowell, 
Mass. 

The First Church of Plymouth, Mass., 
has entered upon the eighth annual 
Church Attendance Campaign of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
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at the First Unitarian Church in Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., Sunday morning, November 18. 

Rey. Roger 8. Forbes of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, and Rey. Francis R. Sturte- 
vant of Baltimore, Md., exchanged Pulpits 
November 18. 

November 18 was observed as Reunion 
Sunday at the Unitarian Church in Lynn, 
Mass. 


The Toledo Unitarian Church is in the]. 


midst of a membership campaign. 

Rey. Leon R. Land of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship in* New York City told the 
dramatic story of his three years’ work 
in establishing the Fellowship at a meet- 
ing of the First Congregational Society 
in Jamaica Plain, Mass., November 21. 
The meeting took the form of a forum, 
with question period at the close. 


Greeting Rev. H. J. Adlard 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League cele- 
brated the return of Rev. Henry J. Adlard 
to his second pastorate in Duluth by a 
well-attended reorganization supper and 
meeting. 

The following were elected. officers: 
President, Victor Stearns; vice-president, 
Donald L. Johnson; secretary, W. G. Bur- 
ton; treasurer, A. P. Dills. The first 
activity of the League is to be the presen- 
tation of*the film, “Evolution.” This is 
considered timely in view of the fact that 
Rey. W. B. Riley of Minneapolis promises 
to sponsor an anti-evolution bill in the 
1931 Minnesota State Legislature. 


s 
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For Christmas, Give 
Dr. 
Crother’s 


last and best 
book of essays 


THE 


THOUGHT 
BROKER 


$2.00 at all book stores 


Houghton, Mifflin Company 


2 Park Street - - Boston, Mass. 


bani 


lull 
Conic le. — 
The memoriatttat makes ie. CHurch — 


——_ a landmark. 


“SEVEN UNTO BETHLEHEM” 


The Story of Christmas 


by Henry van Dyke 
With frontispiece in color by N. C. WyrtH. $1.50 


THE MASTER: A Life of Jesus Christ 


by Walter Russell Bowie 
A Religious Book Club Selection. 


THE MOTIVES OF MEN 


by George A. Coe 
$2.25 


BELIEFS THAT MATTER 


by William Adams Brown, D.D., Ph.D. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. $2.75 


THE STEEP ASCENT 


by Robert Norwood 
$1.50 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE BIBLE 


by Henry Kendall Booth 
A Religious Book Club Selection. 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
Arranged by Henry A. Sherman and 
Charles Foster Kent 

Illustrated. $3.50 


MY AUT OBIOGRAPHY 


by Benito Mussolini 
Illustrated. $3.50 


SWAN SONG 


by John Galsworthy 
The last of the great Forsyte novels. 


THE STORY OF FRANCE 


by Paul van Dyke 
$3.50 


MOTHER OF KINGS 


by Norval Richardson 
The fascinating story of Napoleon’s mother. Illustrated. $5.00 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S DIARIES 
OF BOYHOOD AND YOUTH 
A companion to “Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children” 
- Illustrated. $2.50 


THE GREENE MURDER CASE 


by S. S. Van Dine 
The most popular detective novel of a decade. 


DRUMS 


by James Boyd 

(Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classic) 

The perfect gift for younger readers, 

With 17 color pages and 46 drawings by N. C. Wyrrn. $2.50 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$2.50 $2.50 


Benito 
Mussorini 


$2.00 $2.00 


Sons, 


Seribner’s 


Charles 


| 
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For Christmas Services 
and Religious Dramas 
(Continued from page 1003) 

“Dramatic Service of Worship for Christ- 
mas’”’—Isabel Kimball Whiting (from 
book, Dramatic Services of Worship). 

“There Was One Who Gave A Lamb’’— 
Annette Ham. 

“The Light of the World’’—Mrs. Russell B. 
Tower. 

“The Feast of Light’—Phillips Endicott 
Osgood (from Old-Time Church Drama 
Adapted). 

“The Coming of Christ’—John Masefield. 

For the Parish Housé 


“The Christmas Story in Tableaux’— 
Grace BH. Jordan and Elva M. Rice. 


“The Nativity of Jesus’—Marion Nicholl 


Rawson. 
“Bethlehem’’—Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge. 
“The Prophets’ and ‘The Shepherds” 
Shady Hill Play Book—Katharine 
Taylor and Henry Copley Greene. 


The above material may be obtained in 
mimeographed or printed form from the 
Department of Religious Education, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, or definite infor- 
mation will be given as to the publishers. 


Dr. McCarthy at Monday Club 

The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet Monday, December 10, at 11 a.m. 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. J. P. 
MacCarthy, Ph.D., will give the address, 
“Bthical Implications of Modern Poetry.” 
Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, D.D., will pre- 
side at this meeting, which is open to 
the public. 
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ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. 
Wd 


A nonsectarian library for 


Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 
Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals’’ is woven into the lives . 


of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. : 

When you are making your will, and wish to 


benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulgrs 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
' 24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wituiam B. Nicuo.ns, President 
Isaac Spraauk, Treasurer 
. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An Address. Traveling expenses only. <A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, 8 Oakwood Street, Albany, New 
York. 


AN EDUCATED WOMAN, with experience as a 
secretary, would like a position, either resident 
or visiting, after January 1. TH CHRISTIAN 
RwGisterR, C-130. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION.—Unitarians! Send 
the game “A Study of Shakespeare” to your 
friends ! Entertaining, interesting, worth- 
while. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. 
THr SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAMDEN, MAINE. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


An Opportunity to Strengthen Our Church! 


Reports from ministers and committees show that Unitarians 


everywhere ate generously giving to the Fund for Meadville’s 


new building. Already, more than $285,000 has been received. 


$115,000 Still Needed 


To complete the Fund by December 15, the following special 


gifts are urgently needed: 


One more contribution of $20,000 


One more of $10,000 
Four more of $5,000 
Fourteen of $1,000 


Twenty-eight gifts of $500 each 
Six of $250 


Thirty-four of $100 


Pledges may be paid on any terms desired over a three-year period. 


Meadville Theological School Building Fund Committee 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


DRUDGERY 
is necessary to call 
out the treasures of 
THE MIND 
as harrowing the 
EARTH 


MARGARET FULLER 


Dr. Shippen to Remain 


Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., 


Rey. 


presented his resignation as minister of 


the Second Church in Boston, Mass., Sat- 
urday, November 10, to take effect Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, at the close of the ninth year 
of his pastorate. At a formal meeting of 
the congregation and proprietors of the 
church, November 26, it was voted unani- 
mously not to accept the resignation. Dr. 
Shippen announced at the church service, 
December 2, that he withdrew uncondi- 
tionally his resignation. 


Death of Mrs. Anna M. Holland 

Mrs. Anna M. (Bicknell) MHolland, 
widow of Rey. Frederic May Holland, died 
at her home at The Block House, Con- 
cord, Mass., November 22, in her ninety- 
first year. She was a native of Rockford, 
Ill., and had lived in Concord about fifty 
years. Mrs. Holland, who was at one 
time teacher of modeling, made a number 
of bas-reliefs, and a bust of Ephraim 
Wales Bull, originator of the Concord 
grape. This bust is in the Concord Free 
Public Library. Mrs. Holland also pub- 
- lished a book, “Clay Modeting for Schools 
and Classes.” There are no survivors. - 


Legacy to Arlington Street Church 
The endowment fund of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., has been 
increased by payment of a $5,000 legacy 
from Miss Florence M. Cushing, and the 
first payment of the legacy of $1,000 for 
the charities of the church, from Miss 
Mary A. Clement, has been received. 


Oriental Marketplace at Fair 

An old oriental “Souk” or marketplace, 
with much local color and atmosphere, 
will transform one of the halls of the 
parish house of the Second Church in 
Boston, when the Alliance holds its Fair, 


Thursday and Friday, December 6 and 7 


Mr. Swisher on Schubert 

The entire service at the Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Unitarian Church, November 25, 
was devoted to Franz Schubert, who died 
on November 19, one hundred years ago. 
Anthems and organ numbers were from 
his works, and Dr. Walter S. Swisher 
preached on “Franz Schubert, Type of 
Universal Genius.” The sermon included 
references to the composer’s early 
struggles against poverty and lack of 
recognition, to his religious views, his 
contribution to the art of music, and to 
the political and religious background of 
his life. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE ° 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 


by 
EDWIN BH. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,” “Sermons of a 
Chemist,” and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to League 
headquarters at 


Srxtren Beacon STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistauts 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, IL 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL. 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of ReHgion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Ressk, D.D., PResipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly. by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GaLESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1848 [Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, "MD., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SecrerTary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. - 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS Hote cee i E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT ToR ACADEMY 


tory School in the Coun 


SH Old om eal New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian Spien Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. SO ee Andover, N.H. 
x 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various d primates are maintained by Unitarian 
Churehes and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 


5 Academ Lane, 19 Congress St, | 
Concord, Boston, Mass. +i 
THE Curistian 
THE cnristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
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“CEH ll keep our Christmas Merry still’... 


so sings the old English ballad. And hearts 
all over the world answer to the refrain. 


Christmas cheer casts a glow over these next few weeks. If you 
would make the most of holiday happiness, you must do 
your shopping in the pleasantest way possible. 
The earlier days of the month, and 
the earlier hours of the day 
are recommended 
for utmost 
comfort. 


Gifts from Jordan’s have 
made 77 Christmases merry | 


The Store that is filled with the 
Spirit of Christmas 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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PLEASANTRIES 


At the zoo: “How long do you suppose 
it was, Sonny, since you descended from 
a monkey like that?’ “Five years, Papa!” 

—Jugend. 


Office Boy: “Mr. Wormington said to 
tell you that he is not in.” “Indeed? 
Well, you may tell Mr. Wormington that 
I did not call!” 


“Are they well-to-do?” “Well-to-do? 
Why, those people are so rich they can 
stay at home in the summer if they 
want to.”—Life. 


Freddy: “Father, what is an egotist?”’ 
Father: “An egotist, my son, is a man who 


’ tells you those things about himself which 
you intended ,to tell him about yourself!” 
Tit-Bits. 


A country clergyman was examining a 
class at the village school. “Now, Jones,” 
he said, “can you tell me what we must 
do before we can expect forgiveness of 
sin?’ ‘Yes, sir,” replied the boy, ‘we 
must sin.” 


Our church janitor is Swedish and all 
his “j’s” are “y’s.” He is an ardent Pro- 
hibitionist. He saw two policemen fail 
to arrest a drunken man. He expressed 
himself very vigorously, to the delight of 
one partly Harvardized heart, to this 
effect: “Any man that gets drunk ought 
to be sent to yail.” w. 


The village choir-boys, relates The Lon- 
don Chronicle, had decided to form a 
cricket team, and appointed their junior 
member honorary’ secretary. In due 
course the youngster appealed to the 
eurate for support. This is how the 
letter ended: “And we should be very 
pleased, sir, if you would allow us the 
use of the bats which the choir men say 
you have in the belfry.” 


When Carl von Hoffman returned with 
thousands of feet of film from Africa, 
where, with his movie camera, he had 
spent two years studying various interior 
tribes, he thought the stuff might be of 
financial interest to the movie people. He 
sought out the director of the “educa- 
tional” department of one of the big 
sereen concerns and asked him if he was 
in the market for some especially fine 


ethnological pictures. ‘No,’ said. the 
director, “we never go in for religious 
stuff.”—Panorama. 

Some “howlers” in recent history 
papers: 


What countries are on the other side of 
the Jordan? That depends upon which 
side of the Jordan you are. 

Enumerate three kinds 
Ne. 1,.No...2, No; 3: 

What was the result of the first cru- 
sade? Many Turks were killed, but that 
was not permanent. 

What was the chief clause in the Magna 


of Romans. 


Charta? No free man should be put to 
death or imprisoned without his own 
consent. 


Other answers: “The sugar act was 
very distasteful,” “Rome fell because she 
was foundered wnon the declining Greek 
nower and learning,” “The hook of com- 
mon prayer is a religious missile of the 
established church.” 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . , Vice-President . 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


as fate following’ hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR.ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL 20 EBEYONG STREETS 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and honda 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Ghurch i Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
“Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BU UU 


SCHOOLS 


a 
BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration—~ 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Charles W. Eliot’s 
Talks to Parents 


and Young People 
Edited by EDWARD H. COTTON 


A valuable collection of fifteen papers which 
a help to establish right relations in the home, 
. this little book deserves to become a 


deus among ethical guides...’? New York 
Times, in a half column review. ‘ 


“«.. .It is sage counsel which these oe we | 
by the distinguished educational leader offer...” 
hildren, the Magazine for Parents. 


. a commendable job... eminently a book 
er Pag fe Joun Cram Minot in 
The Boston Herald. : 
Frontis of Dr. Eliot. 186 pages. $1.75 postpaid 

At all booksellers, or from 

THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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In this Number 
Editorials a a a ee ey 
Correspondence 
Unitarians in Ethical Fields; — the Presi- 
dent of the U.M.U. .. er ee 
Original and Selected 
Protestantism Needs a Physician, by Frank W. 
Pratt . 986 


Religion Denies the Present Doctrine of Eco- 

Sie Expediency in Industry, by Edward L. 
srae. cule! 

I See; A Sermon, by Rev. Leslie T. Pennington 

Why ‘Emerson Left the Ministry: Story of ae? 


View on Lord’s Supper. . . . « « 993 
The Book Table 
Books: 57.0 6 ew 3 ee ates ea eevee aE 


Our Children 

Two Tales: Little Quaker Children and Their 

Pewter Dishes; The Little Dog That Went to 
School, by Frances Margaret Fox . 

The Horse Who Lewis ead ay Greta Gaskin 


Bidlake o7 cogs age 
Poetry 
My Prayer, by Katharine Harrington. . . 986 


Verse 
The Weather Bureau, by Marjorie Dillon; ‘‘Aunt 


Sarah,” by Katharine Harrington. . - 999 
Church Notes) °?.-27 =, ee 
Pleasantries .{:ic..) exe % See aoe 

Church Announcements 
THH FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 


ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 


A.M. Sermon by the Minister. 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 


Service at 11, Dr. Eliot will preach, Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 AM. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church gerv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Chureh School. 11 4.M., Morning seryice. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 


(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 7 


stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev, 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The chureh is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


PARKER MEMORIAL AND BULIFINCH 


PLACH CHURCH. Rev. Christopher R. Bliot, 
minister emeritus; Rey. Robert W. Jones, 
minister and director. Afternoon service at 
3.15. Evening service at 7.45. December 9: 
Jerome Davis, Professor Yale University, “The 
Christian Use of the Injunction.” Here a 
Challenge Awaits You! 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tvre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men's Ny ao i 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., is Daas 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
Prayer, with sermon by Rev. thie re, 
Montreal. Week-day beretier 12.15 P.M. —_ 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday to ari 
clusive, Rev. Charles A. Moore, eT 
Church, Bangor, Maine. 


